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THE GIFT DENIED. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


HE gift that is denied to me, 











Whereafter I have vainly yearned, 


I do not need, else would it be 


By life delivered, all unearned. 


Thus, if the gift withholden be 
’'Tis but because life knoweth well 
How like to little children we, 


Who deem us wise, and can foretell 


That, youngling-fashion, we shall reach 
For whatsoever meets our mind, 

Deserting promptly each for each, 
And casting all, at length, behind. 


Yea, wise is life to stint oyr store, 
Who can our human nature gauge, 
And knows we fling those favors o’er 


That fall to us in surplusage. 











Subscribers’ Column. 


Hotices in this column, not exceeding five lines (evght 
to the line), cost subscribers Afty cents each insertion 
ditional lines ten cents poh per wsertion. 

of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. ey Wellies. Onty 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


Werld’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 
ee tage f opens its buiidings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seventy-five cents for two persons. 
Address tleary W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
65: cago, Ill. 





ver’? 3 


* For Copies of the Historical Address given 
at Lyndeboro, N. H., Sept. 4, 1889, send thirty cents to 
Rev. F. G. Clark, Plymouth, ae 


A Boarding Place wanted within easy access to 
Boston. Address, with full particulars, Miss B., care 
ef the Congregationalist, Boston. 


Stenographer.—Wanted, a position by well ed- 
ucated young a in an office; would also assist in 
office work or as private amanuesis. Fair speed. 
Address §., ie Chestnut Street, New Britain, Ct. 


A Small Library wanted to arrange and cata- 
logue, by a lady of some experience in public, private 
—> Sunday school libraries. M.H.N., Congregationaltst 
0 


Teacher.—A lady wishes to resume teaching. She is 
accustomed to boarding schools, and is prepared to give 
lectures on history and Fnelish literature. Please ad- 
dress I. F. 8., Congregationalist, Boston. 


For sale in Amherst.—House, nine rooms; barn, 
garden, fruit, running water; fifteen minutes to depot, 
schools, college. Boys and girls fitted for college free. 
Fourteen minutes by rail, eight cents, to Smith College 
for girls, Northampton, Price $1,600. Mrs. KE. 8S. Jones. 


A lady, engaged in Christian work for the West, 
would render service in return for a home. Prefers it in 
New England. Would wish to be away at intervals for 
short trips. Address Earnest, care of Congregationalist. 


Lantern Slides. —Any pastor or other person wish-. 
ing to ‘ecture upon the Columbian Fair can secure the 
use of a large, carefuliy selected set of slides and a 
ealcium light with operator at reasonable terms by 
addressing D, care of Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
Sermons and lectures illustrated. 


Hymn-Books —Will some church that has worn out 
“‘ Number Five ’ contribute its copies to a — Mission- 
ary Church in Minnesota? Address Rev. J. M. Hulbert, 
Princeton, Minn. 





THE 


Congregationalist Portraits 


(By GRIBAYEDOFF), 


| ae 


Mr. Moody 
Prof. Drummond 
Pres. Harper 


Printed on heavy plate paper suitable 
for framing. 

Sent, securely packed by mail, single por- 
trait 15 cents; two portraits 25 cents. 

Address orders to 


The Congregationalist, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AND 


TAO 


PRN Beir CONDUCTED 
ExXCcuUuURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
SUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells. steam, open fire- 
places sun-parior and promenade om the roof. Suites 
of roums with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
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To Subscribers of the Congregationalist. 


——- —. 








A GREAT 


We will send, postpaid; the 
the author of Ben Hur, 


THE PRINCE OF 


PREMIUM. 


new story by Gen. Lew Wallace,. 


-IINDIA (2 vols., $2.50), 


to each one who sends us during September his own renewal 
and one new subscriber with $6. 


The Congregationalist. 





~ Railroads and Excursions. 
RAYMOND’S 


VACATION . 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Colombian Exposition. 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 

in promtese at Chicago. 
he Ra pees & Whitcomb Grand Hote 

(Oscar G. ron, Manuger), at which our canaes 
sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
class, only four stories in hight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the hest 
moderv hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 





Exposition grounds and exposed to the lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed gt a station — 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is Grock'y opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
pure, and the purest Wisconsin ice is also 
supplied. 
Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace ‘sleeping ears with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel without change. 
While meer | gs for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
pane, early pod mae tg however, being in all cases 


advisable. 
September 22, 23, 26, 27 and 30. 
October or 4, 13, 14 and 17. 


tumn Tours to the Pacific Coast: Two 
perties will leave Boston October 1s, one going by the 
anta Fé Route, the other via Colorado. 


Our Annual Winter Trips to California, once 
a month or oftener, begin November 16. 


[ey Send for descriptive. circular, mentioning whether 
Exposition, Autumn or Winter book is desired. 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 











To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IM ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FoR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
aooness Ticker Acentrs oF CONNECTING LINES. 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL SE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO W. A 
THRALL, Genenat Passenacn ano Ticker AGENT, 
Snicaco @ NORTH-WesTEAN FY., CHicaco. 


IT WILL SERVE THE InTERneTs 
of all concerned if, correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNs, men- 

advertisement was 





tion is made of the fact that the 





baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


seen in the Congregationalist. 


in a fashionable residence section of the city, near the |+ 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
we are 

to sell CA BR PETS forune 

in CHU RCHES at mas 

\ ufacturers’ prices. We 

4 solicit sqrmnapontenes, 















(OWN H. PRAY, SONS & C0. 


Wholesale and ‘acted CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSRbS%i"ss., Boston. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 








116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 















Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5e. septal for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


g 4 A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 

















ue Neha N £ 


—_ 


FAvORABLY & KNOWN N SINCE 1826. 
“DHuncn, 


gewooe' e bY 409.6 PUREST, 4 
WEST- A aa 
CHIMES, Ere. sey Nr Paces Free FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & C@. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass Mass. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Charch gnd Be School B ay ae a 
Catalogue. 


‘CH BELLS pk 
secawanneet Pranviernns ate Fone. MP 


PGISENS Rts, Ota 
Sas cruned Bet yy, Una 
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Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established, 1855. 

2 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THB FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl, Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ll; and Los Angeles, Cal.  100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


——_———— 








THEOLOGICAL. 


Conn ECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 

YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins Sept. 28. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 





Naw YorRK, AUBURN. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The term opens Sept. 20. Inauguration of Professor 
Darling that evening. Inauguration of President 
Booth Oct. 10. For catalogues address Rev. WILLIS 
J. BEECHER, clerk of faculty, Auburn, N, Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SESIUNARY. 
The next soestnnsy fe wl bexins Wednesday Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
Chapel, at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Lecturer 
on Pastoral Theology. Mor catalogue cr further 
jnformation apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, 

President of the Faculty. 

CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Vnexcelled advantages for college graduates, all de- 
nominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers, 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third elec- 
tive, new methods, ample appliances; also, fine 
epportunities for advanced or specialized study. 
8ixtieth year opens October 4, 1893. 

Fer information address 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 





Nuw York, NEW YORK. 

UMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. The next term will begin on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 27, 189. Students desiring admission 
should meet the Faculty in the Presicent’s room, 
No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 a M. Rooms will be 
drawn at 2 P.M. On Thursday, Sept. 28, at 4 P. M., the 

iauguration of Prof. Arthur C. MeGiffert, D. D , as 
Washburn Professor of Church History, will take 





place in Adams Chapel. Dr. MeGiffert will deliver 
bis inaugural address, and the charge will be given 
hy Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D. Prompt attendance 
pon the opening eneemes isurged. Luggage should 
be sent.to No. 0 E, 70th St. 

MAINE. 





Maine, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
cae Sores ee 6. Terms moderate. Miss 








MAINE, PORTLAND. 
MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFPF’S 
BOAK DING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Opens October 4th, College préparatory 
wodardvanced courses. Daily conversation in French 
and German, with Foreign Teachers. Careful at- 
weation to social culture, Apply for prospectus. 





; NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nuw HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEDY, 
Meriden, N. mf. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ #100 plan” Send torcatalogue, The fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 

__MINGS, A. M.. Principal. 











. MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEYHOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. ( 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 





Massacuuserrs, ‘Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to ies H. Johnson, HOME 


f Abby 
AND DAY SCHO} ( ; 5 y 
__ October 4. 1983, FOR GIRLS. 19th year opens 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 

ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 
Begins its 65th year September lth, offering en- 
larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies anda College fitting Course. Address, 

Rue Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 
MASBACIL SETTS, WORCESTER. 

as HOME SCHOOL, 
ercester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 

+ A hg ct fens Take, thorouah, progrcssive. 

for illustrated circular. Pn! Courses. Send 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


“a= Nand 











MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW YORK. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND [MILITARY ACADESY 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 

Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium: 

Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 

Epenoes. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 
aster. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ub- 

servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. 





MaSSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. 


A pre aratory school for both sexes, fitting for all 
collegiate, scientific, medical‘ and law institutions. 
Certificates admit to college. Full grammar and 
high-school grades. Special and diploma courses for 
those not going to college. Send for catalogue. 
Tenth year Sept. 25. Rooms open daily. 

TAYLOR, De MERITTE & HAGAR. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


For the higher education of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row 
ing and skating. Classica! and general course 
of study; also preparatory and optional. Gym- 
nasium, music and art rooms, and chemical lab- 
oratory, library and reading rooms. Competent 
teachers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
ANNIE E, JOHNSON and Miss IDA C. ALLEN, 
Principals. Apply to + 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 


Founded by OF MUS! Cart Fagtten, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. s Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 
In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of £Llocution, the Fine Arts,and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affordsa 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 


dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 


New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. /VSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Koss Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 
G. Guodhue and W. J. Kaula. The Uth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 
comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, inciuding 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Lllustrating. Class m 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(8500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE (ten miles from 
Boston). 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Women suggests to parents seeking a good school 
consideration of the foliowiug points iv its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the heaitn of growing girls. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good rariety and well cooked; 
early and long s'eep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 


ete. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
ists; with one hundred and twenty pupils,a faculty 
of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal to 
college work; in others, planned r ther for home and 
womanly life. Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives, One pre- 
paratory —_ Special students admitted. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room); per- 
sonal oversight in habits, manners, care of person, 
room, ete.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dresscutting, Business Law for Women, 
Home Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, #500. For illus- 
trated catalogue address (mentioning The Congrega- 
tronalist) C. C. BRAG DON, Principal. 

Jennie June says: “ It is the brightest, most home- 
like and progressive boarding-school I ever saw.” 

Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, says: “I believe 
you are honestiy trying to educate and not veneer 
young women for life’s duties.” 








CONNECTICUT. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 








CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


68th yiet of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 


ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
roundings. Oo hag ene References required. 
J.HLR , Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 





New YORK, NoRTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. jpor- 
tunity surprises you. Noone need lack education. 





NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
8sTH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 28 Fast 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 5. Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 16. 
Fourteenth year. 








NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social cuiture. 39t ear be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. “ Dwight method” 
of instruction. Degree of LL. D. given after two 
honey 4 course. Graduate course now added. Tuition 
‘ee, #100. For catalogues, ete., add: ess 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





NEW YORK, AURORA. 

WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N. ¥. Three Full Courses of Study, Le 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E. 8. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


New YORK, BROOKLYN. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Day and evening classes will begin work September 
25. 





HIGH SCHOOL.—A three years’ course for both 
sexes, combining drawing and manual work with 
the usual studies of a high school or To) Ep 
trance examinations will be held Sept. 18 and 19, 

DEPARTMENT OF ART.—Classes in freehand, ar 
chitectural and mechanical drawing, clay. modeling, 
wood-carving, design, art-needlework; also regular 
art course, and normal course for training ef 
teachers. ° 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART.—Sewing, dress- 
making, millinery, physical culture. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE.—Normal 
domestic science, household science, hygiene and 
home nursing, public hygiene, cookery, iaundry. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
—Algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, electrical 
construction, mechautea! drawing, steam and the 
steam engine, strength of materials, machine de- 
sign; carpentry, machine work, plumbing, bouse, 
sign and Fresca paintoneg. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE.—Phonography, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, arithmetic, penmanship, 
English, Spanish. 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS.— Training 
class for teachers, mothers’ class, special classes. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES.—Free library, read- 
ing and reference room. Classes in library training, 
literature and cataloguing. 

For further information or for application blanks 
apply at the general office of the Institute, Ryerson 
Street. 

F. B. PRATT, Secretary. 





: onl, 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five professors, elect- 
ive courses. Tuition #40 a year. I4 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, gymnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admi 
without charge to college classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students. 
= departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
ree. 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 





WISCONSIN. 





WISCONSIN, BELOIT. 


BELOIT COLLEGE. 
High standards and ample facilities. Eleven bulld- 
ings. Finest college equipment for physical scienee 
in the West. 47th yor opens Sept. 19. Address 
PRESIDENT EATON. 





KANSAS. 
KANSAS, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term 
Sept. 13. PETER McVICAR, President, 








MINNESOTA. 


MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. e 


CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 
Minn. For both sexes. Classical, Literary and 
Scientific Courses. Academy for Preparatory and 
English studies. School of Music, Art, Elocution. 
Climate stimulating. Expenses very low. Fall term 
will commence Sept. 13, 1893. Address 

JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


The French Revolution. 


By Tuomas CARLYLE. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, and illustrated with 34 
ogg and reproductions of famous paint- 

Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 

Semel, 12mo, cloth, neat gold line on cover, 
gilt top, per vol., $1.50; white back and 

corners, fancy are on side, gilt top, per 
vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, Bio vol., 


$2. 50; half’ calf, gilt top, per vol., 
Personal Recollections of John G. 
Whittier. 


By Mrs. Mary B. CiaFiin. With portraits. 
18mo, unique ornamental binding, 75 cts. 


Mrs. Claflin was one of Whittier’s most in- 
timate friends, and at her hospitable home the 
frequently stayed when he was in Boston. 

er recollections are delightfully fresh and 
entertaining, and give a quite new picture of 
the Quaker bard. 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. 


By the Rev. J. R. Mitier, D.D., author of 
“Silent Times,” ‘‘ Making the Most of Life,” 
‘The Every Day of Life,’’ etc. Selections 
from his writings arranged by Evalena I. 
Fryer. With portrait. 16mo, ornamental 
binding, 75 cts. 


Famous Voyagers and Explorers. 


By Saran K. Botton, author of ‘‘ Poor Boys 
Who Became Famous,” etc. Illustrated 
with portraits of Columbus, Raleigh, Sir 
John Franklin, Livingstone and others. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Bolton’s books are always written in a 
bright, fresh style, readable without inac- 
curacy, and never fail to interest and instruct 
her readers. 


The New Redemption. 


By the Rev. Gro. D. HERRON, D.D., author of 
“A Plea for the Gospel,” etc. 16mo, 75 cts. 
** His influence on American thought ought 

to be and doubtless will be most salutary.’’— 

The Rev. Robt. F. Horton, D.D., England, re- 

cent Yale lecturer and author of “*Verbum Dei.’’ 


Imitation of Christ. 


By Tuomas A Kempis. Illustrated with 15 
drawings depicting scenes in the life of 
Christ, by H. Hofmann, Director of the Royal 
Academy of Arts at Dresden. 18mo, white 


and colors, gilt top, 75 cts.; 18mo, full cloth, 

vellum, gilt top, 75 cts ; 18mo, silk, full gilt, 

$1.50; i8mo, leather, flexible, round corners, 
2.00. 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., N. Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 
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besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Etc. 
The most complete magazine for ladies ublished. 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, lnctading the Christ- 
mas number. in newsdealers an 
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A Story of Massachusetts and Colorado. 


A Literary Courtship. 
Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. 


By ANNA FULLER, author of “‘ Pratt Portraits,”’ 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 

“An sieepetier charmong little story.”—CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEAL 

“ The batrer seg breesiest, most satisfactory bit of fun and 
romance which has come to our notice in many a day.” 
—CHICAGO INTERIOR. 

* It is a book to read and enjoy either alone or with pleas- 
ant companions, ani to make the reader glad that the author 
has given us such a charming combination of humor,natural- 
ae originality.””-—PUBLIC OPiNION (WASHINGTON, 

) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Pratt Portraits: 
Sketched in a New England Suburb. 
By ANNA Fuuiuier. Third Edition. 16mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“* One of the richest and most worthy contributions to 
American literature of the pant decade. With a pen posi- 
tively photographic this skillful writer has limned the por- 
traits of thts New England family, Pratt by name and so 
yo eaatead New England by nature.”—ROCHESTER H&R- 

LD. 
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Are these NEW books in 
Your sive Library ? 


EIGHT OF THEM. 
Jack Jr. By SAtty CAMPBELL. $1.50. 
A boy’s story, full of Christian manliness. 
Hiouse on the Beach, The. 


McNair WRIGHT. $1.50. 
A powerful and interesting temperance tale. 


By JuLia 


Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. By Cuas. 
M. SHELDON. 90 cents. 
A story of real life for young men. 


The Twentieth Door. 


SHELDON. $1.25. 
The opportunities of the 20th century. 


By Cuas. M. 


Comrades. FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. 
$1.25. 


The trials and moral victories of two boy friends. 


By 


At Mount Desert. 
$1.50. 
The story of a summer at the beautiful island. 


By MILDRED FaIrFAx. 


TWO DELIGHTFUL MISSIONARY BOOKS: 

Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away 
Land. By Rev. Cuas. C. Tracy. $1.25. 
A foreign missionary’s experiences. 


Two Volunteer Missionaries. By S. W. 
Ponp, Jr. $1.25. 
Thrilling story of home missionary work. 
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[F you are weary of sentimental bal- 
lad-music, with refrains, in your 
Sunday school, send for a copy of the 
new great success, ** Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School,’’—refresh- 
ing, devotional, bright, and elevating. 
More than 100,000 in use. A cloth- 
bound sample ‘costs 35 cents, pee 
paid. Money refunded if book is re- 
turned. The Century Co., 

33 East 17th St., New York. 
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Phillips Brooks Year Book 


Selections from the Writings 
OF THE 
RT. REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, p, D., 
BY 
H. L. S. and L. H 
16mo, 372 pages, filt top, $1.25, 

‘‘T am so much impressed with its wonder- 
ful insight and the spiritual fitness of the 
quotations that I desire to express my per- 
sonal gratitude to the editors for the spirit. 
ual help which they have given to me and to 
thousands of others by the rare discrimina- 
tion and excellent taste which they have 
shown in their happy work. No complaint 
can be made to the effect that this book does 
not fairly represent Bishop Brooks. It gives 
us a great many of his best thoughts, his 
communion with the Master, his spiritual 
insights and his highest aspirations,” 

‘*To be able to enter each day into the 
thought and mind of Phillips Brooks is, in- 
deed, a great privilege.”’ 

‘* Will be welcomed gratefully by all into 
whose hands it falls.’—N. Y. Times. 

‘Those who have known and loved Phil- 
lips Brooks, those who have listened to his 
glowing words and seen his illumined face, 
and those who have merely been able to 
trace his thought in print, will take a tender 
pleasure in turning the leaves of this ‘ Year 
Book,’ compiled by loving hands. It will 
be a help from day to day, for the ringing 
sentences, the wise counselings and the in- 
citing to a higher life, strong in themselves, 
seem almost sacred now one feels impelled 
to heed them.’’— Boston Transcript. 


BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS’S SERMONS. 


Each volume 50 cents, in paper, Cloth, $1.75. 
Half Calf, $3.00. 

SERMONS—First Series. 

SERMONS—Second Series. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 


CHURCHES—Third Series. 
TWENTY SERMONS—Fourth Series. 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD—Filth Series. 


Sent by mail, pos ‘phd, on receipt of prices. 
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PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Our September premium offer is proving very at- 
tractive. We print it this week upon our last page. 
Briefly it is thus: We will send, postpaid, the new 
work of Gen. Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, 
TuE PRINCE OF INDIA (2 vols., $2.50), the regular 
library edition, to every subscriber who sends his 
own renewal and one new name, with $6.00. 


ers who have journeyed in their 

Master’s spirit the past summer and 
happy are those who have seized their op- 
portunities and thereby laid up for them- 
selves pleasant memories of vacation. One 
such instance may stand as an illustra- 
tion of many. A Boston business man, 
parting from a friend who was heavily 
burdened because of the financial depres- 
sion, proposed that they should keep in 
mind during absence Phil. 4: 6, 7, which he 
paraphrased as ‘“‘ anxious for nothing, prayer- 
ful in everything, thankful for anything.’’ 
Comforted by the way with this picture of 
the Christian spirit and finding himself in a 
large prayer meeting in Chicago the next 
Sunday evening, he rose and referred to his 
friend and the covenant between them. 
The leader, moved by sudden impulse, pro- 
posed that all who would try to live accord- 
ing to these mottoes should rise. Several 
hundred stood up and afterwards two or 
three others expressed their purpose to be- 
gin a new life in that spirit. No doubt the 
influence of that meeting is now working in 
many centers of human life which will never 
be seen by the gentleman who, a few weeks 
ago, suggested these comforting words to 
his friend. And many a one who has lived 
them this summer, though he has not spoken 
them, has left impressions among strangers 
which will abide to bless those far beyond 
his ken, 


Bene lie in the paths of travel- 


How many people know that there are 
a number of churches in the United States 
in communion with the Roman Catholic 
Church in which “ mass” is not said in Latin 
and whose priests are, or may be. married? 
These priests minister to Slavic (miscalled 
‘Hungarian ’’) immigrants, who come from 
certain districts of Hungary and belong to 
the Greek Catholic Church, which is sep- 
arated from the Eastern or Greek Orthodox 
Church, acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Pope while retaining its own ritual in 
the Slavonic tongue and the privilege of 
marriage for its priests. It is only recently, 
with the marked increase of immigration 
from this quarter and the concentration of 
the Slavonic people in the mining centers of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, that they have ob- 
tained full recognition from the bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America. 





One encouraging sign of improvement in 
Sunday school work is the higher standard 
insisted on for primary teachers. There 
was a time when the least experienced 
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teachers were assigned to the young chil- 
dren—the classes which need the most help. 
But it was remarked at the St. Louis con- 
ventiun that the primary teachers both of 
this country and of Canada are among the 
very best in ability, thorough devotion to 
their work and knowledge of most approved 
methods of instruction. Superintendents 
feel great interest in the selection of teach- 
ers for this department, and regard it as of 
primary importance to the success of their 
schools. Primary work has constantly in- 
creasing prominence in the discussions of 
superintendents’ unions and other Sunday 
school gatherings. This is as it should be, 
and it points to better Sunday schools in 
the future. 


Among the many letters which we daily 
receive none are more appreciated than 
those that come from subscribers far along 
in life and who seem to cherish for the 
paper which they have so long taken a fond- 
ness akin to that which springs up between 
friend and friend. Once in a while we have 
a touching letter from aged saints, whose 
eyes are growing dim and who speak with 
regret of being obliged to give up reading 
the paper whose arrival they have eagerly 
anticipated week by week. It is a pleasant 
thing that something of this personal ele- 
ment enters into the relationship between 
readers and editors, and, while we shall 
meet face to face but a very small pro- 
portion of those who find in the Congrega- 
tionalist cheer and stimulus, we desire to 
reciprocate every kind expression that spurs 
us on to better work and to assure our read- 
ers, especially the ones whose earthly course 
is Almost run, that in selecting and creating 
material for the paper week by week we 
try not to be less mindful of them than of 
our younger readers, and hope that, as long 
as they read the paper themselves or have it 
read to them, they will continue to find in 
it that which is suited to their need. 

— 

Dr. Storrs’s letter, quoted on another 
page, advocating the increase of the number 
of the Prudential Committee of the board, 
lends new interest to the article by Presi- 
dent Thwing proposing such an increase, 
published in the Congregationalist of July 
6. In response to inquiries sent out to 
the corporate members by Dr. Thwing, 
in connection with that article, he has re- 
ceived answers from 125, Of these seventy- 
two favor enlargement, thirty-two oppose it 
and twenty-three are undecided. It is likely 
that the majority in favor of enlargement 
will be considerably increased from those 
who have been undecided by the influence 
of Dr. Storrs’s letter. Dr. Thwing argues 
further the expediency of enlargement and 
assigning minor details to sub-committees 
by saying that an examination of the dock- 
ets of the meetings shows that about one- 
third of the business is financial, one-third 
relates to the appointment or personal and 
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official relations of missionaries, and one- 
third is of a very miscellaneous character. 
The decision of this question ought to rest 
on the advantages or disadvantages of the 
plan in aiding effective administration, for 
matters personal and theological which 
are affected by it can be only temporary, 
while methods of administration when once 
adopted are not easily changed. 


—— 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM DR. STORRS. 

The period of Dr. Storrs’s presidency of 
the American Board will stand in history 
distinguished by his enrichment of the epis- 
tolary literature of missions. His letter of 
acceptance of his office has become an au- 
thoritative commentary which the board 
has unanimously reaffirmed at each succes- 
sive annual meeting as interpreting to itself 
its understanding of its own policy. Again 
and again, when discussion of the adminis- 
tration of its affairs has become intense and 
sharp, its president has sent out, through 
the columns of the Independent, a flood of 
argument and eloquence to which opposing 
parties have eagerly turned to gain what 
support they could for their respective posi- 
tions, These letters have been of most re- 
markable advantage in critical times of the 
board’s late history. 

We print in this issue extended extracts 
from Dr. Storrs’s latest letter, sufficient to 
give the substance of his arguments and 
conclusions. We are sorry not to be able to 
find space for the generous sentences which 
frankly and with humor express his courte- 
ous spirit toward his opponents and his re- 
peated and hearty assurances of esteem for 
all the members of the Prudential Commit- 
tee. His letter shows throughout bis dispo- 
sition to discuss questions at issue with a 
kindly temper toward all and shows how 
far he is removed from those who, to quote 
his own expression, are ‘‘ disposed to count 
a difference in judgment a moral offense.’’ 
The fact that-he argues so strongly for the 
enlargement of the Prudential Committee 
shows the absurdity of the claim that those 
who favor such a change are enemies of the 
board. It ought to put a stop to the mali- 
cious and stale trick, far too often repeated 
of late, of insinuating that those who are 
dissatisfied with the management of the 
committee are urging reforms in order se- 
cretly to bring in heretical doctrines, as dis- 
tasteful to those who advocate these changes 
as to those who oppose them. 

Taking up the two subjects likely to have 
greatest attention at the coming meeting in 
Worcester Dr. Storrs first considers the re- 
cent action of the Prudential Committee in 
the case of Mr. Noyes, brought to view by 
the unanimous request of the Japan Mission 
for his appointment, and strenuously de- 
fends its course on the now familiar ground 
that it was compelled to it by the instruc- 
tions of the buard. We regret that we are 
compelled to dissent entirely from this posi- 
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tion, as we have done heretofore. We be- 
lieve that the painful sense of disappoint- 
ment generally felt because of the commit- 
tee’s action in this case will not be at all 
relieved by President Storrs’s letter. The 
conviction will continue as strong as before 
that the committee threw away an opportu- 
nity to bring peace to the churches by mak- 
ing the appointment which it was distinctly 
empowered to make by the board at Chicago. 
No information had come to the board at 
that meeting that Mr. Noyes had changed 
his views. If it still maintained, ‘“‘impera- 
tive and unchanged,”’ that indorsement of 
the course of the Prudential Committee 
which it made at Springtield in regard to 
the appointment of various persons not 
mentioned in its votes, namely, Messrs. 
Hume, Torrey, Noyes and Miss Judson, 
why did it request the committee to take 
up the case of Mr. Noyes again and ‘do 
what is best for the interest of the mis- 
sion’’? The fact was that many of the cor- 
porate members believed, and do now be- 
lieve, that Mr. Noyes came within the lines 
of admission as laid down by the president 
in his letter of acceptance. His recent re- 
ply to Mr. Ellison’s letter confirmed that 
impression and made it seem plain to Dr. 
Storrs that he ‘“‘had purposely omitted to 
repeat his former statements or in any way 
.refer to them as expressing his present opin- 
ions.”” Mr. Noyes in that letter had plainly 
defined his position by reaffirming his state- 
ment to the Berkeley Street Council, which 
he had declared to be his only complete 
statement, after the date of which the board 
had never taken any action in this case. 
This statement was satisfactory to Dr. 
Storrs, as it is to all conservative men 
who desire Mr. Noyes’s appointment. Why 
did the committee insist on recalling to him 
what he had refrained from referring to 
as expressing his present opinions? True, 
they did not, as Dr. Storrs says, ask him, in 
so many words, to recall and retract these 
former statements. They only recalled them 
to him, and demanded that he should ad- 
mit that he did not repeat them. In his 
manly reply he insists that this collection of 
sentences, thus recalled tu him by the com- 
mittee, which long preceded the Berkeley 
Street declaration, had been wrenched from 
their true connection, and he disavows en- 
tirely the impression they were calculated 
to make. That declaration is his only 
standard and all preceding statements 
should be interpreted by that rather than 
the reverse. Is it likely that any commit- 
tee, composed of other men than those who 
had repeatedly rejected Mr. Noyes years 
ago, would have insisted on recalling the 
language of that heated time and demand- 
ing that he should acknowledge that he did 
not repeat it? We believe that the greatest 
pressure for a change in the committee 
arises from a desire to separate it from 
long cherished prejudices, from the impres- 
sion, which Dr. Storrs says is ‘‘ frequent and 
strong,”’ that it ‘‘has tended for years to 
become a clique, or a coterie, rather than an 
adequate representative committee.” 

We note with a sense of disappointment 
that Dr. Storrs’s illustrations compare the 
board only to a business corporation ad- 
ministering its own funds, and that he 
makes no allusion to the churches as not 
only the great tribunal to which final ap- 
peal must be made but also as the source of 
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its income and the support of the mission- 
ary cause. In this same connection, while 
‘the larger contributors to the treasury’’ 
are an important factor, we do not so much 
feel the necessity of reliance on them as its 
resource in emergencies as upon the great 
mass of Christians in our churches, whose 
small gifts, consecrated by prayers, are the 
main strength of the work. 

Turning from the question of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Noyes, Dr. Storrs argues forci- 
bly for the enlargement of the Prudential 
Committee. He presents succinctly the ob- 
jections to that committee as at present 
constituted. They are, first, as stated above, 
the impression, ‘‘ wide and injurious,”’ that 
its tendency has long been to become a 
clique or a coterie ; second, the impression, 
‘*frequent and strong,’’ that its business 
has tended to degenerate into routine, ‘‘ac- 
cording to technical and traditional meth- 
ods, without the independent exercise of 
individual judgments on important cases”’: 
third, that its chairman exercises ‘‘ almost 
dictatorial power in its discussions’’; and, 
fourth, that it ‘ought to have upon it more 
pastors in active service’? (it has now but 
one), ‘table to speak directly for their 
churches and conferences, with more of the 
larger contributors.’’ He frankly takes is- 
sue with the chairman of the committee, 
who has publicly opposed enlargement, sug- 
gesting that if the chairman’s argument 
holds good that members not regularly 
present at the weekly meetings cannot be 
well informed about the business it has 
equal force against himself and the vice- 
president. Dr. Storrs’s Jetter presents also 
a convincing argument as against an article 
in the same paper by another member of 
the committee declaring that the plan to 
enlarge the committee, though a proposed 
evolution, is revolution. 

Dr. Storrs urges that the question of en- 
largement should ‘‘ be decided by considera- 
tions wholly apart from any involved in 
recent controversies.’’ This, we think, will 
be difficult, since the proposed plan will 
certainly command attention chiefly as an 
expedient for removing the occasions for 
these controversies so felicitously mentioned 
by Dr. Storrs as widely and injuriously 
prevalent. The most important question 
will be, Who are the men to be selected -for 
the vacancies to be created by enlargement? 
But if the plan shall be adopted, with the 
increase of the corporate membership to 
350, and, nominations of three-fourths of 
these members by organizations represent- 
ing the churches, as unanimously recom- 
mended by the committee of eleven, it may 
be that the way out of these troubles at last 
appears. That were a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished for as the result of the 
Worcester meeting. We feel it to be im- 
perative that whatever is to be done should 
be done at once, and that a decision upon 
points vitally at issue, so far as methods of 
relief are concerned, should not be post- 
poned to another year. Our desire is sim- 
ply that there may be found some platform 
of administration which shall give no party 
a victory and allow no faction at any extreme 
to trifle with the great missionary cause so 
dear to our churches. 
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Paragraphists of a satirical turn of mind 
could find a field for the display of their 
powers in the names of some of the short: 
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term endowment orders which are now wind. 
ing up their demoralizing business. It js ap. 
nounced, for instance, that the Order of the 
Solid Rock may be able to pay its creditors 
seventy per cent. on their investments, The 
gravite in this case seems to have become 
pretty well boneycombed. 


oo 


. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS. 

The desire for some change ir the cur. 
rent method of Bible study in Sunday 
schools has been quite widely expressed 
during the last two or three years. The - 
subject has been extensively discussed in 
the newspapers. Some schools have, for a 
time at least, turned aside from the Inter- 
national system of Bible study. The action 
of the triennial Sanday School Convention, 
which has just met at St. Louis, has there- 
fore been anticipated with much interest. 

The convention was certainly fairly rep- 
resentative. More than a thousand ae- 
credited delegates were present from the 
United States and Canada, besides a num- 
ber of well-known Sunday school workers 
from Great Britain. The topic of chief 
interest was the selection of Bible lessons, 
An entire session was given to it and the 
freest discussion was invited. The primary 
teachers also met by themselves for a con- 
ference on the same subject. The unani- 
mous approval, therefore, by the conven- 
tion of the plan of selected passages of 
Scripture and of one lesson for the whole 
school and for all schools will probably de- 
cide the plan of study for most schools. 

This does not mean that every delegate 
thought this plan the best for his own 
school, by itself considered. It means that 
the conviction was unanimous that the 
study of the Bible throughout the world 
would be best promoted in this way and 
that every Sunday school has this larger 
interest at heart. 3 

Some of the primary teachers no doubt 
prefer a simple course for their classes on 
the life of Christ and the elementary facts 
of Bible history, and some will pursue sueh 
a course. But their resolution that there 
should be only one lesson selected, unani- 
mously adopted in conference, was in view 
of the fact that the great majority of schools 
meet in one room, with the same object les- 
sons before them all and exercises on the 
lessons incommon, The principle of graded 
lessons is important, but it is met by the 
forms in which the lessons are prepared for 
different classes. What is called the in, 
ductive method also came in for its share of 
consideration, but it was urged that this 
has little to do with the selection of lessons, 
that it may be applied to any selection, and 
that those who prepare the lesson helps 
must decide how far it shall be followed. 

It seems likely, then, thaf while the liberty 
of each school to choose its own methods is 
freely conceded, the majority of the Sunday 
schools of the world will continue to follow 
the system of uniform lessons. The enthu- 
siastic indorsement of the lesson committee 
was gratifying to its members, who have 
been much criticised for what the conven- 
tion which appointed it is responsible. 
Under the rules hitherto laid down the com- 
mittee has been obliged to cover the entire 
Bible as far as possible in seven years, alter- 
nating each year between the Old and New 
Testaments. The removal of all definite in- 
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structions, with one exception, leaves the 
committee tree to choose selections more 
largely from Bible history and narrative, 
and to make other changes in the way of 
improvement which, however, cannot be 
applied to 1894 and 1895, for which the les- 
sons have already been selected. The ex- 
ception referred to is the continuance of 
special temperance lessons in each quarter, 
for which the convention and not the com- 
mittee is responsible. This meeting will 
stand as an important landmark in the his- 
tory of Sunday schools and Bible study. 





ANTI-SEMITISM IN AMERIOA. 

In remembering how strong a hold. the 
modern hatred of the Jews has upon Ger- 
man life we are accustomed to congratulate 
ourselves that in America a kindred preju- 
dice is dying out. While this may be true 
among the more intelligent and cultivated 
classes, there are signs that among the igno- 
rant and unthinking anti-Jewish prejudices 
are extending themselves. The sudden 
breaking of the recent financial storm seems 
utterly inexplicable to many who had paid 
no attention to the signs of the times. The 
slow working and accumulation of natural 
causes culminating in the loss of faith which 
makes a panic does not seem to them suffi- 
cient to account for the magnitude of the 
change, and they begin to look about for 
personal agents on whom to fix the re- 
sponsibility—conspirators who find a profit 
in the misfortunes of their neighbors. Once 
started on this quest it is easy to pass from 
the capitalists ig general to that special 
group of capitalists which is noted for the 
international range of its operations. It is 
increasingly common, therefore, we are 
sorry to see, to explain the fall of prices 
and the stoppage of industry as a conspiracy 
of the Jews. It need not be said that we 
have no belief in this explanation and no 
sympathy with this willingness to make 
accusations without the most convincing 
proofs. 

There is, however, another and more ex- 
cusable reason for the growing dislike to 
the Jews. Here in America, for almost the 
first time since the founding of the Chris- 
tian Church, the Hebrew has had an oppor- 
tunity of self-development precisely similar 
to that of other men. He has neither had 
special privileges nor exceptional depriva- 
tions. In consequence of this even footing 
he has entered into the life about him more 
freely and naturally than elsewhere, and the 
assimilative power of American life has 
changed him as it bas changed the men of 
every other race. If all immigration had 
stopped ten years ago there would have 
been no question of anti-Semitism in Amer- 
ica, It is the Russian who has disturbed 
us with the Jew who brings from Polish 
ghettoes and Russian villages another prob- 
lem of hereditary oppression. A mong Amer- 
ican workmen the dislike of competitors 
who are content to work for starvation 
wages is added to the prejudice against 
Jewish capitalists. New York has witnessed 
within a few weeks the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of crowds shouting for work and 
bread in the Hebrew tongue while English- 
speaking workmen looked on without sym- 
pathy. 

{t cannot be denied that the problem of 
race and religions hatred thus presented is 
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a serious one, whose permanent solution is 
as yet by no means clear, But for the Chris- 
tian and the Christian Church the first steps 
toward a solution are entirely clear. These 
peoplé come to us out of the fires of perse- 
eution kindled by men who called them- 
selves by Christ’s name and were zealous 
in His worship. We have that false wit- 
ness to undo before a cordial understand- 
ing can be reached with these strangers in 
our midst. Toward the life about them 
their minds are as yet open and impression- 
able. It is for us to present a type of 
Christianity which shall be so full of the 
attraction of that charity which thinketh 
no evil that they cannot hate it. For the 
Christian Church there is no “‘ Jewish ques- 
tion,’’ but there is an opportunity of wit- 
ness bearing to men whom the providence 
of God brings for the first time within our 
reach. 


ADAPTING EFFORTS TO OIROCUM- 
STANCES. 

Zeal is more common than either wisdom 
or tact. One of the most noticeable mis- 
takes which they make who have just dedi- 
eated their lives to God and are in earnest 
to do good is that of addressing themselves 
to others without paying due regard to 
existing conditions. Ordinarily nothing 
else is more fatal to success and thus 
chilling to their own enthusiasm. 


To gil xeligious effort—and, for that mat- 
ter, ip #ther effort—it is important to 
sta Y ee whom we desire to influence. 
hy ‘of great help to learn as much as 
possible about their associations, tastes and 
interests. It is desirable to avoid conflict 
with their prejudices upon matters of com 
parative ipdifference, to gain their sympa- 
thies and to reveal naturally and simply the 
sincere desire to help them which is felt. 





One occasion may be much more advan- 
tageous than another for religious con- 
versation. People usually do not like to 
be accosted personally upon sacred subjects 
when their attention is fixed for the time 
upon business or in the presence of other 
people. A few wise, timely words accom- 
plish more with most of us than a continual 
patter of exhortation and appeal, no matter 
how well meant. 

There are times when the soul is espe- 
cially accessible. In circumstances of ill- 
ness, bereavement or financial misfortune 
it usually is possible to blend Christian 
suggestion with expressions of sympathy or 
aid so as to do lasting good. But no uni- 
form law governs the matter. One person 
may prove accessible and grateful when an- 
other would be repelled. Our duty is to 
depéhd much upon prayer and the divine 
guidance and also to use our best common 
sense, and not only in dealing with individ. 
uals but also in all the larger undertak- 
ings in which we as Christian workers 


engage. 


a 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Judge Ewing of Chicago has refused to 
hear the motion of the counsel for the 
directors of the World’s Fair that Judge 
Goggin’s decision, continuing the Cling- 
man case for sixty days, be set aside. 
Judge Ewing holds that it would be a 
breach of judicial courtesy for bim to review 


‘the case after it has been passed upon by a 
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judge of co-ordinate power. To quote his 
own words: 


Iam not satisfied that the injury complained 

of is so great as to create au emergency that 
would justify me in attempting to right the 
alleged wrong... in the face of the estab- 
hsbed rules of the court and in defiance of 
that judicial courtesy which is as old as our 
jurisprudence and is, in my judgment, one of 
the safeguards of the dignitied and dispassion- 
ate administration cf justice. 
The attorney of the directors accepts Judge 
Ewing’s decision as final and announces 
that the fair gates will be open every Sun- 
day but that no effort will be made to at- 
tract the muititude. We cannot help feel- 
ing that professional courtesy has had too 
much respect paid to it by Judge Ewing. 
‘* Judicial. anarchy’’ ought not to triumph 
through devotiun to professional etiquette. 
If an intoxicated judge had passed what 
the public felt to be an unjust sentence 
upon a convicted criminal would Judge 
Ewing have refused to interfere on the 
score of etiquette? Ethics is higher than 
etiquette. 





It is difficult at this hour to decide just 
what the administration intends to do with 
the Geary law. The many conferences be- 
tween Mr. Geary and the treasury officials 
during last week and the instructions said 
to have been sent to the national officials 
in California would seem to indicate that, 
against its will, the executive department 
had decided to proceed with deportation, 
at least until the limited sum ($17,000) at 
the disposal of the treasury for the purpose 
is exhausted. On the other hand, the Pres- 
ident and at least two of his secretaries— 
Carlisle and Olney—are known to be in 
favor of evadipg execution of the law. The 
representatives of China in Washington de- 
clare that they have not been officially in- 
formed of any intention to begin deporting. 
Some facts, however, arecertain. Hon. Wil- 
liam Everett of Massachusetts has fittingly 
begun his career as a legislator by introduc- 
ing a bill which modifies the Geary law by 
extending the time of registration from May 
5, 1893, to Sept. 1, 1894, and in various other 
ways alleviates its severity. This bill is said 
to be an administration measure intended 
to ‘serve as a present assurance to the Em- 
pire of China that we have not entirely 
abandoned our friendly relations with that 
country.” In California the baser elements 
of society are at work mobbing the Chinese 
and have so wrought upon the fears of Gov- 
ernor Markham that he has sent Word to 
Secretary Gresham that the non-enforcement 
of the Geary law is responsible for the dis- 
order and that unless word soon comes from 
Washington that it will be enforced he can- 
not predict any cessation of violence. Evi- 
dently California needs a governor with a 
backbone. Non-enforcement of a Jaw never 
justifies breaches of law and it is to be 
hoped that even those Californians who de- 
sire the ejection of the Chinese will see to 
it that murder and arson do not run ramp- 
ant. As for Mr. Geary and his adherents, 
their spirit and caliber may be inferred from 
Mr. Geary’s latest statement to a New York 
Tribune interviewer: 

I am perfectly willing to vote for a bill re- 
quiring every American missionary in China 
to return to his country within a year, the 
protection of this Government to be with- 
drawn from him at the expiration of that 
time. I would do this just as I would vote to 


expel every anarchist from the United States 
within a year. The principle that would ex- 
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clude anarchists from this country would keep 
American missionaries out of China. Their 
cases are exactly parallel. 





Governor Tillman of South Carolina, bas- 
ing kis appeal upon expert information, has 
issued an appeal to the people of the 
United States for aid for the Sea Island 
negroes, and it is one that ought to draw 
forth generous response. The hurricane 
was terrible in its extent and severity, but 
it did its deadliest work on the Sea Islands. 
The deaths cannot be less than a thousand. 
Vegetation is completely blasted. Twenty 
thousand negroes are destitute. Bread 
alone for these will cost not less than $75,- 
000 between now and March, while practi- 
cally eleven months will elapse before they 
can grow crops. Hitherto after severe 
storms epidemics of malarial fever of a 
malignant type have followed, and there is 
a serious possibility of a similar visitation 
now, for the amount of decaying flesh is 
great and all the conditions propitious. A 
hard, awful winter is ahead. The white 
and colored people of South Carolina and 
Georgia, themselves sufferers in a lesser 
degree, are helping generously, and the 
hour has come for another exhibition of 
characteristic American generosity. Gov- 
ernor Tillman receives and acknowledges 
gifts in money. All other contributions 
may be sent to the central relief committee 
of Charleston. The New York Tribune is 
receiving and forwarding money. 





The Prohibition Republicans of Iowa 
have met, nominated a candidate for gov- 
ernor and are preparing to begin an active 
campaign to save prohibition to the State. 
Whereas the regular Republican machine is 
working for local option, and the Democrats 
favor high license, the triangular contest 
seems likely to bring about results that 
will leave heart-burnings in temperance 
ranks, increase the number of saloons in the 
State and save the reputation of a large and 
conseientious minority for consistency. Yet 
local option 1ather than State prohibition 
has many most sincere and wise advocates 
in Massachusetts. Doubtless it also has in 
Iowa. The third party Prohibitionists of 
Massachusetts have nominated a _ ticket 
headed by Rev. Albert Louis Banks of Bos- 
ton for governor, and bearing the name of 
an honored Congregational layman, Mr. 
S. B. Shapleigh, as candidate for Secretary 
of State. The convention, held at Worces- 
ter, was opened with a strong address by 
Prof. John Bascom of Williams College, 
which in its range and depth of thought and 
its spirit was far superior to the average 
political address. In New York State the 
third party Prohibitionists have just adopted 
a platform, after a spirited debate, in which, 
while prohibition of the legalized liquor 
traffic is made the only test of party fealty, 
nevertheless pronounced position is taken 
in favor of tariff reform, women’s suffrage, 
the abolition of national banks and the es- 
tablishment of postal savings banks. The 
exclusion of third party inspectors from 
election boards was denounced, as was the 
party’s non-representation in the approach- 
ing convention for constitutional revision. 





Lords spiritual, lords temporal, lords 
known to fame, and lords to the number 
of fifty who never before had qualified, 
sat in the House of Lords last week for 
three days and listened to speeches for and 
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against Mr. Gladstone's Irish home rule bill, 
by the Earl of Rosebery, the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, the Earl of Selborne and others of 
lesser note. Then, on the night of the 8th, 
along toward midnight, members of the 
lower house, the wives of the peers and 
persons of influence began to crowd in to 
listen to Lord Salisbury’s moderate indict- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone and to witness the 
polling of the vote. To.be sure, the result 
had been discounted long ago, but it is well 
to witness historic events. Moreover, it is 
a question whether, a generation hence, it 
will be possible to duplicate last Friday 
night’s scene. There may be an upper 
house then, but it is not likely that its 
members’ titles will be based upon heredi- 
tary rights or ecclesiastical positions be- 
stowed by the state. Forty-one votes for and 
419 against the home rule bill is the record 
which Mr. Gladstone faces as he makes his 
plans for the future. In the past he has 
found ways to circumvent the House of 
Lords when it has placed obstructions in 
the way of the people’s desires, ways that 
cannot avail in this plight. The queen is 
said to be urging an immediate appeal to 
the country. Mr. Gladstone naturally wishes 
to strengthen his position with the English 
voters before courting such a test, for he 
realizes quite as clearly as the queen and 
the Tories that it is doubtful if England, 
in its present state of mind; would sus- 
tain his Irish bill. The settlement of this 
difference of opinion between the nominal 
ruler and the real representative of the peo- 
ple will be most significant in its bearing 
upon future English history. If either Mr. 
Gladstone or the queen should insist upon 
his or her prerogatives there would be a 
clash that would go far toward weakening 
the tenure of royalty. 





The colliers of England, made desperate 
by the failure of their strike, during the 
past week in Northumberland and York- 
shire have been burning property, stoning 
magistrates, resisting the military and car- 
rying things with a high hand, and the end 
is not yet. The great congress of British 
trades unionists sitting at Belfast last 
week took a step forward in the direction of 
supporting radical socialism, a step much 
farther forward than would have been pre- 
dicted a few years ago even by those who 
most desired it. It resolved, by a vote of 
137 to 97, ‘‘ that labor candidates for Parlia- 
ment who receive financial assistance from 
trade unions shall be required to pledge 
themselves to support the principle of col- 
lective ownership and state control of the 
means of production and distribution.” 
John Burns supported the resolution be- 
cause it cut right to the kernel of the social 
problem and was a logical sequence of pre- 
vious trades union deliverances. The con- 
servative influential minority that opposed 
the resolution did so because it put British 
workmen alongside of their continental 
brethren in their indorsement of socialism. 
The congress also followed Keir Hardie in 
a declaration that no government which 
fails to recognize that providing work for 
the unemployed is of first importance is 
worthy of the support of the working 
classes. 





The Pan-American Medical Congress, in 
session in Washington, advised the United 
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States to prohibit immigrants coming from 
cholera infected countries. ——Authentic re. 
ports from Lieutenant Peary told of his safe 
arrival in Greenland.—lIn the trial races 
of American yachts to determine which shal] : 
champion American interests in the inter. 
national yacht race, the Colonia won a race 
and the Vigilant two, the latter being cho. 


.8en champion.——A daughter, born in the 


White House, Sept. 9, was added to the 
family of the President of the United States, 
—tThe Brazilian navy was reported ag 
in rebellion against the republic and Rio 
Janeiro as threatened with bombardment, 
The latter disaster has been averted, doubt- 
less owing to the pronounced attitude of 
foreign admirals, who banded together to 
protect the city.——Lord Aberdeen, with his 
wife, sailed from England, he to assume the 
position of governor-general of Canada,—— 
Emperor Willjam of Germany in significant 
words at a banquet in Metz pledged Ger- 
maby to maintain with the sword her su- 
premacy in Alsace and Lorraine. Prince 
Bismarck was stricken with a serious illness, 
peal rlss Seiad Pea 


IN BRIEF. 


A contemporary announces that a certain 
church received one member by concession. 
But, barring the proof-reader’s error, is not 
this sometimés the case? 





Dr. A. H. Bradford, of the Outlook, for a 
time filling the pulpit of Westminster Chapel, 
London, bas been giving his impressions of 
American and English religious jotrnalism to 
the Ind: pendent and Nonconformist. For his 
kind words about the Congregationalist he has 
our thanks. - 64 


At the beginning of its eighty-first year the 
Christian .Observer of Louisville, Ky., puts off 
its long dresses and reverts to small clothes. 
That is to say, it has joined the rapidly in- 
creasing list of religious journals that refuse 
to be “blanketed.’’ Southern Presbsterians 
will first endure, then embrace. The most 
gratifying fact growing out of our change of 
form is that those we thought might like it 
least like it most. 





“‘ Jesus is the great capitalist,” said Arch- 
bishop Ryan at the Catholic Congress, “for is 
He not the King of kings and Lord of lords 
and is not all wealth His? And is He not the 
carpenter of Nazareth, and did not He labor 
in the sweat of His brow? Who, then, better 
than He, can settle the problem of capital and 
labor?’’ Who? The world waits for a per- 
sonality that is equal to the task, and all the 
time He stands at the door and knocks. 





Recent disctssious among Catholics give 
special pertinence to Cardinal Gibbons’s re- 
mark at the opening of the Catholic Congress 
last week at Chicago, but his words will not 
be out of place at the opening of the board 
meeting at Worcester next month. He said: 

Many a delicious speech has lost its savor 
and been turned into gall because a few drops 
of vituperation had been injected into It. 
The edifices of moral and social improvement 
which you aim to build can never erected 
on the ruins of charity. 


The provisional committee of the National 
Council met in Hartford last week. It con- 
sidered, but did not decide, the date of the 
session in San Francisco in 1895. The in- 
quiries of the committee favor June as the 
best month for the meeting, and it is con- 
firmed in its opinion by the recommendation 
of the Monday Club of San Francisco minis- 
ters. A long way off both in time and space 
seems this next session of the council, but we 
are glad that those who are responsible for its 
success are planning thus early for it. 
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The London County Council is a pioneer in 
English social reform. By its influence the 
poor of London are living happier lives, 
the rich are paying more of their just 
share of municipal taxation and a new era 
for rich and poor has dawned. Some day our 
great cities will initiate work of the same 
sort. New York, Chicago and Brooklyn sadly 
need it at once. Detroit seems to be leading 
in municipal reform just now, thanks to its 
prave mayor. Our London letter is especially 
valuable this week for its account of the re- 
cent legislation and action of the London 
County Council. 





A young man delivering an inflammatory 
address Tuesday to a crowd on the Lake Front 
in Chicago was arrested and brought before 
Mayor Harrison, who gave the rash youth a 
lecture on his imprudence and a five dollar 
pill and told him to go free and keep away 
from the Lake Front in the future. A good 
many persons criticised the mayor, but it may 
be just as well to pardon criminals before 
they have been tried and convicted as to par- 
don them afterwards, as Governor Altgeld has 
been doing. What criminals in Illinois, and 
in Chicago, especially, need is a healthy re- 
spect for law. It is doubtful if those in au- 
thority have it or are taking measures to pro- 
mote it. 





The New York State convention of liquor 
dealers, which met in Syracuse last week, had 
a free and easy fight, literally, not metaphori- 
cally, speaking. But later in the session it 
passed the following resolution, which has 
within it the microbe that preys upon the 
body politic: 

Resolved, however, That when a member of 


either political party rises so far above per- 
sonal consideration and time-serving timidity 
as to champion our cause in the council cham- 
ber of the city, State or nation, we deem it to 
be our duty to recognize such an advocate 
whenever and wherever we find him. 


If similar loyalty were shown by enemies of 
saloons, is there any doubt of their fate? 





The Mosaic law, even in its minor applica- 
tions, is not unrecognized in our courts. A 
local Kansas justice last week was trying two 
boys for stealing grapes and the prosecuting 
attorney made an earnest plea for conviction, 
quoting repeatedly the Bible command, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal.” But the lawyer for the de- 
fense, willing to rest the case on the Mosaic 
law, opened the Bible and impressively read 
Deut. 23: 24, ‘When thou comest into thy 
neighbor’s vineyard then thou mayest eat 
grapes thy fill at thine own pleasure.” There- 
upon the judge at once discharged the boys. 
We fear that many of the most orthodox own- 
ers of suburban homes would refuse to accept 
this law of Moses just after the close of school 
on one of these autumn days. 





A good many of the speakers in the Labor 
Congress at Chicago seemed to possess a bit- 
ter feeling toward men of wealth and to look 
upop the accumulation of property as the 
greatest of sins. One of the remedies for all 
labor troubles was said to be such legislation 
as will make millionaires impossible—as if 
any amount of legislation would change hu- 
man nature or make it possible for adl men to 
be equally successful in the race for wealth. 
Less was said than profitably might have been 
said on the dignity of labor or the opportuni- 
ties open to honest and persistent industry to 
acquire enough wealth to secure comfort for 
one’s self and one’s family and an education 
inferior to none given in any system of public 
schools in the world. 





Some very important suggestions to our 
American churches havé at times been made 
by foreign missionaries in their fields. One 
has just come from the Eastern Turkey Mis- 

: sion of the board, which at its recent annual 
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meeting voted to observe Thursday, Sept. 28, 
as a day of special prayer at all its stations 
that God may guide the deliberations and ac- 
tion of the board at the Worcester meeting. 
The officers at the missionary rooms ask all 
Christians in this land to join their petitions 
on that day with those of the brethren over 
the seas. We hope the suggestion will every- 
where be welcomed and adopted and that the 
churches will plead unitedly that God will 
bestow on the board that wisdom and grace 
which will cause its meeting to bring forth 
results for the harmony and enthusiasm of all 
in this great missionary work. 





The Independent of Jast week did us the 
honor to print two extracts from our issue of 
the previous week in parallel columns. But 
it seems to have failed to notice the difference 
between an anonymous attack made in its 
columns on an individual minister because of 
his age and feebleness and an editorial state- 
ment in vur columns of the ages of corporate 
members of the board. It makes also two 
quotations from editorials, both of which were 
written by Dr. Dexter, and points to one 
to show how far we have departed from his 
carefulness and moderation of statement, and 
to the other, whose authorship it failed to 
discern, to show our habit of blundering.’ We 
congratulate our contemporary on its perspi- 
cacity. 





Editor Barrows of the Christian Register; 
after a year’s holiday in Europe, returns to his 
work with a sort of Star-Spangled-Banner- 
Hail-Columbia-Yankee-Doodle feeling steal- 
ing over him. So would we if we had en- 
-joyed the luxury of a year in Europe, espe- 
cially since, as he says, ‘‘ the chief advantage 
in going away from the United States is the 
satisfaction of returning.’? Dr. Barrows in- 
spected the royalty and the nobility of the 
Continent and has some pretty definite opin- 
ions as to their being in need of the following 
course of education: 

Let a crown prince be sent to our public 
schools, let him grow up under the free air of 
our institutions, let him go to an American 
college, let him risk his life on a baseball 
team, let him study public sentiment by try- 
ing to manage a paper, let him join the 
National Conference of Charities and study 
social and philanthropic problems. And, if 
he wants to acquire the art of pleasing every- 
body, let him serve for a while as sexton of a 
church or as a conductor of a horse car. 





Chicago Theological Seminary is to be con- 
gratulated on its provision for lectures on 
systematic theology the coming year. Ar- 
rangements have been nearly completed for 
Principal D. W. Simon, till recently of Edin- 
burgh, now of Bradford, Eng., to give at the 
seminary sixty lectures early in 1894. Dr. 
Simon is quite well known among American 
Congregationalists. He has long been an edi- 
tor of the Bibliotheca Sacra and our corre- 
spondent in Scotland. Rev. James Denney, 
also of Scotland, has consented to give a 
course of theological lectures to the seminary 
in April next. He is the author of one of the 
volumes of the Expositor’s Bible, and the 
translator of Delitzsch’s Commentary on 
Isaiah. He has been an instructor in Hebrew 
in the Free Church College of Glasgow, and is 
heartily commended for his scholarship by 
Professors Drummond and Stalker, Principal 
Fairbairn and Dr. A. B. Bruce, an intimate 
friend. 


Congresses of world-wide interest crowd fast 
on one another at Chicago. One of the most 
important just ahead is that on. Sunday Rest, 
to be held Sept. 28-30. The subject is to be 
treated in its physiological, economic, social, 
moral, political and religious relations, and 
the speakers announced include physicians, 
manufacturers, labor leaders, statesmen and 
clergymen in this country and Europe. For 
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example, M. Baumgartner, a manufacturer of 
Rouen, France, will speak on effects of Sun- 
day rest on products of labor, William Allen 
Butler, LL. D., on Sunday Laws, Gen. O. O. 
Howard and ex-Postmaster Wanamaker on 
Sunday in the Public Service, Mr. E. C. Beach 
on Railway Traffic, etc. The topics are com- 
prehensive and admirably arranged. The re- 
sults should be of great value. Equally at- 
tractive is the program of the International 
Christian Conference, under the direction of 
the Evangelical Alliance, to be held Oct. 8-15. 
Four general topics—Christian Liberty, The Re- 
ligious Condition of Protestant Christendom, 
Christian Union and Co-operation, and the 
Church and Social Problems—are to be dis- 
cussed by experts. Bishops Hurst and Coxe, 
Drs. McCosh and Schaff, President Andrews 
and Professor Drummond are but a few of tha 
promised speakers. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE, 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


The trend of affairs in the Senate during 
the past week has been somewhat disap- 
pointing to the friends of repeal. It was 
hoped by them, a week ago, that the debate 
might be nearly ended by this time. In 
point of fact no progress, practically, has 
been made. Instead of being cowed and 
driven back, the silver men have held their 
own. Indeed, it looks a little as if they had 
gained ground. Senator Voorhees announced 
several days ago that he proposed to move 
that the Senate meet at eleven o’clock in- 
stead of at the usual hour of noon—the idea 
being, of course, to expedite the repeal 
debate. But he kept postponing it, and 
finally withdrew the proposition entirely, 
out of “courtesy” to senators. In plain 
English, he dared not risk a vote on the 
motion. If he had, he would have been 
beaten. 

The debate during the week has been 
mainly very dreary, and not at all important 
or instructive. Senator Stewart alone occu- 
pied three days, and his ‘‘ speech,”’ after the 
first three hours, was a barefaced filibuster- 
ing fraud on the public. Whenever he grew 
tired of talking himself, he sent up docu- 
ments and newspaper extracts to be read by 
the clerks or by brother senators in sympa- 
thy with him. Senator Morgan’s speech 
was the only one of the week with any fire 
in it, and that was a warning tq the repealers 
that they could not depend on him unless 
they would compromise, and perhaps not 
even then. 

This brings up the matter of compromise, 
As was stated last week, the Senate has un- 
doubtedly a majority in favor of repeal, and 
its defeat by pure filibustering is hardly 
possible, but talk of compromise has become 
somewhat noticeable during the last two or 
three days. The arguments in favor of it 
are specious, and will have weight with 
many professional politicians,in the Senate 
and elsewhere. It is argued that if repeal 
can be coupled with some measure which is 
moderately acceptable to the pro-silver 
Democrats, the composite legislation will be 
accepted also by the business community 
on the “‘half a loaf’’ principle, and Demo- 
cratic party unity, which is now seriously 
menaced, will be preserved. With this idea 
in view, several compromise measures are 
being quietly but energetically pushed, such 
as Congressman Johnson’s interconvertible 
bond scheme, the State bank tax repeal plan 
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and, last and most prominent, the proposi- 
tion by Senator Faulkner—himself a repeal 
man—to coin silver in and out of the Treas- 
ury up to the limit of $800,000,000 and no 
farther. 

The Faulkner measure is attractive to 
many who are reckoned as sound on the 
money question, as it would appear on its 
face to provide a legitimate increase of cur- 
rency and at the same time to fix a date, 
some years hence, for the final cessation of 
silver coinage. The scheme is not approved, 
however, by the President and Secretary 
Carlisle or by the majority of the repealers, 
and it is pointed out by them that it is really 
in the interest of inflatien and would give 
the free silver men four or five years more 
in which to ‘‘catch their breath’’ and per- 
fect plans for a new onslaught. With the 
President and secretary in oppesition, it is 
hoped by the repealers that this and all 
other compromise measures may be de- 
feated, but at this writing the outlook is 
rather uncertain. ° 

The recent decision of Judge Ross in Cali- 
fornia has brought the administration face 
to face with the Chinese problem, and it is 
understood that the President will soon send 
a message to Congress to the effect that if it 
wants the Geary law enforced it must make 
an appropriation therefor. The President 
is believed to look upon the law with dis- 
favor but to desire to put the onus of its 
non-enforcement upon Congress, where it 
belongs. It is also understood that with 
the arrival of the new Chinese minister have 
come intimations of probable retaliation 
and, simultaneously, a re-enforcement of our 
Asiatic squadron is observable. The gen- 
eral opinion here is that the suggested ap- 
propriation will not be forthcoming, even if 
the obnoxious law is not repealed. 

Our Hawaiian policy has again become a 
topic of discussion, owing to the appoint- 
ment yesterday of ex-Congressman Willis of 
Kentucky as minister to Hawaii—an admir- 
able selection, by the way. It may be stated 
with considerable confidence that the ad- 
ministration will soon declare against annex- 
ation and will recommend the guarantee of 
a protectorate to the Hawaiian republic as 
against any other foreign power, in return 
for which protection Hawaii would be ex- 
pected to extend privileges to the United 
States in the matter of naval conveniences 
and otherwise. 

The only thing done by the House this 
week was the adoption of its new code of 
rules, which is not materially different from 
the code of the last House. The main alter- 
ation of interest to the publicis in the order 
relative to the checking of filibustering. 
Whereas in the last Congress this. order 
cduld be brought in only by direction of a 
quorum of the House, it can now be brought 
in by the committee on rules whenever the 
committee may deem it advisable or neces- 
sary. This is a chdnge for the better, even 
ifaslightone. The leading House commit- 
tees are actively at work, notably the com- 
mittee on ways and means, which is giving 
daily hearings on the tariff. The new tariff 
bill, it is expected, will be constructed forth- 
with and reported about Nov. 1, and, ac- 
cording to Speaker Crisp and other good 
authorities, all idea of early adjournment has 
been given up. 

The impending deficit in the Treasury is 
creating considerable anxiety, and many 
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plans of relief are under discussion. Thus 
far no way out of the difficulty is discerni- 
ble. This untoward condition of affairs 
tends to strengthen the hands of those who 
advocate the coinage of the bullion in the 
Treasury and also the formation of a joint 
committee of senators and representatives 
to consider and control financial matters 
generally, as suggested by Senator Morgan. 
The whole situation is delicate and critical, 
and will require expert management. 

The resignation of First Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Josiah Quincy, was tendered 
on Thursday. It has been expected for sev- 
eral weeks, as Mr. Quincy considers it his 
duty to return to Massachusetts and manage 
the Democratic campaign in that State. It 
is the general opinion that ex-Cengressman 
Andrew will be his successor. 

Washington has been alive this week with 
doctors. The first Pan-American Medical 
Congress has met, deliberated and adjourned. 
The affair has been a gratifying success 
in every respect. and as a result this meet- 
ing will prove to have been the initial 
one of a series of congresses, the next one 
to be held in the city of Mexico. Several 
hundred delegates were in attendance, most 
of them, of course, from this country, but 
many also from the other countries and col- 
onies in North and South America, and there 
were, moreover, several distinguished physi- 
cians from Europe, including the great otol- 
ogist, Dr. Politzer of Vienna, and Dr. Ernest 
Hart, the eminent English surgeon, who 
caused the only disagreeable jar in the pro- 
ceedings by making a violent attack upon 
the homeopaths. It is universally consid- 
ered by the resident and visiting members 
of the profession that the congress was one 
of the most important medical conferences 
ever held. Its delegates were of high stand- 
ing in the profession and the character of 
the discussions was valuable and edifying, 
and calculated to benefit the public health 
and the science of medicine in an eminent 
degree. 

Sept. 9. Cc. 8. E. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


The members of the committee appointed 
to secure contributions for those who are 
out of work and to aid them in obtaining 
employment have already organized and 
have formed plans which can scarcely fail 
to bring relief. The number of men who 
are willing to work on the drainage canal is 
less than had been anticipated, and seems 
to indicate that the distress among the 
laboring classes, although so many of our 
largest industries are closed, js not so great 
or so keen as had been thought. Still, the 
applicants for aid from Mr. Kopperl’s 


agency increased so rapidly, and with re- . 


quests for assistance so far beyond the abil- 
ity of any private man to meet, that the 
agency has now been closed. It is not 
known why the city refused to appropriate 
money for the continuance of this agency. 
It was economically managed, though from 
time to time discoveries were made of men 
and women who had appealed for charity 
when abundantly able to live without it. 
The *“‘ wise men from the East’’ who are 
to take part in the Parliament of Religions 
have begun to arrive. A little party of 


Buddhist priests worshiped last Sunday 
morning in the First Presbyterian Church 
and were welcomed in fitting words by Dr. 
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Barrows, the pastor. He expressed the 
hope that these disciples of “the gentle 
sage of Asia’’ had been guided to this city 
as in other days other men had been guided 
by a star to Bethlehem. Another item of 
interest was the baptism of a. Chinese cop. 
vert before the reception of the sacrament, 
At the close of the sermon Archbishop Dio- 
nisios Latas of Xante, who was in the pulpit 
with Dr. Barrows, gave him and his people 
the blessing of the Greek Church, saying 
that he did this in accordance with the 
fundamental dogma of his church that 
those who believe that Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh are His followers. The 
archbishop gave a special address to the 
people in the evening. The Buddhists were 
much interested in the Sunday school and 
had something to say about the possibility 
of their sending missionaries to this coun- 
try, and even to this city, to make known 
the doctrines of their religion. 

An immense congregation gathered Sun- 
day afternoon in Music Hall to welcome 
Rev. Dr. Stoecker of Berlin, formerly court 
preacher, now a member of parliament, the 
head of the Berlin City Mission, and fa- 
mous in this country as in his own for his 
crusadg against the Jews. Unfortunately, 
through some misunderstanding on the part 
of Mr. Moody, the meeting was appointed 
several hours before the doctor's arrival, 
The next day he preached to quite-a large 
number of Germans at the Chicago Avenue 


“Church and next Sunday will speak at 


Music Hall. It is Mr. Moody’s hope through 
him to reach many of those Germans who 
have fallen away from their churches and 
have almost wholly lost interest in religion. 
Few men are more eloquent than Dr. 
Stoecker or more in earnest in their efforts 
to reach the masses. Whether, after the 
attacks which the secular press has made 
upon him,on account of his attitude toward 
the Jews, he will succeed in getting the ear 
of his countrymen to any considerable de- 
gree is sumewhat doubtful. He has come 
to this city simply to preach and will make 
no reference to the Jews either of America 
or of Germany. Mr. Moody, in the mean- 
while, has taken another step forward by 
establishing church centers in each part of 
the city. Meetings the present week, on the 
West Side, have been in the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Dr. Withrow, pastor, and 
have been conducted by Dr. J. W. Chap- 
man, formerly of the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. The pastors of the 
West Side have united in these efforts and 
Mr. Moody confidently looks for large re- 
sults. Some of the theaters occupied for 
meetings during the summer have been 
given up, or put by their owners to their 
former use, but in general it may be said 
that all the evangelistic meetings formerly 
held outside of the churches will .be con- 
tinued. 

The marvelously beautiful weather still 
favors the immense crowds who are anxious 
to see the fair—Pennsylvania Day the attend- 
ance was above 200,000, Wisconsin Day it 
reached 175,000. A feature of the last- 
named day was the presence (stuffed, of 
course,) of ‘Old Abe,” the eagle which 
went with one of the Wisconsin regiments 
through the war, and which was supported 
at the expense of the State, at Madison, till 
his death some eight years since. Unlike 
New York and Pennsylvania, Wisconsin had - 
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no speeches. The fact is, we have had so 
much speaking here that it is a relief to 
attend a festival at which orators do not 
ar. 

. Jewish Congress, or at least that part 
of it which was carried on by the women, 
has this week been of great interest. The 
papers read have been of exceptional ability 
and earnestness. Their authors claim that 
Judaism is misunderstood and that efforts 
should be made to set its distinctive teach- 
ings and principles clearly before the Amer- 
ican people, that organizations should be 
formed for this purpose and for the exercise 
of that charity which the Jews owe each 
other and the poor of every race. Woman’s 
part in charity was emphasized and the fact 
that it is for her to make the home life of 
her people what she pleases and through 
noble ideals, fully realized, exhibit in these 
days the principles which made the heroes 
of the Old Testament. 

But no congress has as yet had the atten- 
tion from the press or been 80 carefully 
watched or so enthusiastically attended and 
by such crowds as the Roman Catholic. Its 
sessions have covered an entire week. The 
most prominent prelates of the church have 
taken part and have evidently inspired some 
of the most striking papers-read. The gen- 
eral subject has been that of the Pope's en- 
cyclical, The Condition of Labor. This has 
been treated under the heads, the rights of 
labor, the duties of capital, the remedy of 
poverty, public and private charities, work- 
ing men’s organizations, societies for young 
men, intemperance, life insurance for wage 
workers, trade combinations and _ strikes, 
immigration and colonization, the condition 
and future of the Indian and of the negro. 
There have also been a Columbus Day, on 
which his mission and the results of his 
work were considered, and an Isabella Day, 
arranged especially for the discussion of the 
work of Catholic women. 

It is understood that all the papers pre- 
sented will soon be published and it may 
perhaps here be permitted to recommend 
the careful study of the volume when it ap- 
pears. It will then be seen that Catholic 
prelates claim to be on what our own most 
honored thinkers would say is the right side 
of the moral and religious questions which 
came before them. The claim was further 
made that Roman Catholics are always on 
the right side on questions of this sort and 
that the church is the only leader to be 
trusted in their settlement. 

With the exception of a few claims, whose 
extravagance is their sufficient answer, 
Protestants can find little fault with the 
spirit of the congress or with the principles 
which its members have advocated. Its 
resolutions commend themselves to all Chris- 
tians. The congress has been noted for the 
scanty references it has made to the Pope, 
the Virgin Mary and the saints, but it has 
shown itself alive to the existence of cur- 
rent problems, and has apparently purposely 
sought to give the impression that it con- 
siders the church the leader chosen of God 
to settle all the social and political ques- 
tions of the time. Hereafter we may be 
sure Catholicism is going to be aggressive, 
hot only seeking in every possible way to 
get the mastery of the United States for the 
Pope, but to make her opinions known on all 
the topics of a social or educational char- 
acter which come before the American peo- 
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ple. This congress has also madeit evident. 


that the leaders of the church are men of 
great ability. They know what they want, 
and they know what methods to use in 
order to obtain what they want. It sounded 
strange to Protestant ears to hear precisely 
the same appeals made for aid to carry on 
work among the negroes and the Indians to 
which we are accustomed in our own re- 
ligious bodies, and to listen to descriptions 
of spiritual needs in different parts of our 
land not unlike those which one hears from 
the platform of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 


Chicago, Sept. 9. FRANKLIN. 








FROM LONDON. 


Whilst the parliamentary machine is prac- 
tically at a deadlock as regards almost every- 
thing but the Irish question, the London 
County Council is accomplishing an enor- 
mous amount of solid, useful work. The 
council is now enjoying its well-earned va- 
cation; this is a convenient time to glance at 
some of its recent achievements. An impor- 
tant tendency ofits administration is toward 
the improvement of the conditions of life of 
the industrial population, both at home and 
in the shop, the workroom or the factory. 
One of its boldest schemes is the sweeping 
away of fifteen acres of the worst kind of 
slums in the East End, the rebuilding of the 
area according to plan, and the housing 
during the progress of the operations of 
5,000 persons. The sum paid as compen- 
sation for disturbance to the property 
owners amounts to a large item; still, the 
undertaking promises to be a financial suc- 


cess. The speculative builder having re-. 


fused to purchase the land, the council 
decided to rebuild the dwellings itself. 
This is certainly a distinct advance in a 
socialistic direction, but the advantage to 
the people who are compelled to live in the 
district close to their work is indisputable. 
The council is acquiring, as rapidly as its 
powers allow, the tramways of the metropo- 
lis. Of the thirty-five miles of line of the 
North Metropolitan Company nineteen have 
become purchasable, and for these the 
council is in negotiation; the remainder of 
the system cannot be acquired until 1898. 
Working classes more than any others bene- 
fit by the municipalization of the means of 
locomotion—as passengers they are conveyed 
at equitable rates to the scene of their daily 
toil when this is at a distance from their 
homes; as servants of the company they 
will not be overworked or “‘ sweated’; for 
the council inserts in all its agreements with 
contractors a clause stipulating that the 
workmen shall be paid at the rate of wages 
and treated according to the conditions 
jointly agreed upon by the council and the 
trades unions. The council has added 1,000 
acres to the recreation ground of the county, 
improving as well as extending parks, gar- 
dens, open spaces, etc., whilst its work in 
the removal of street gates and bars, the 
rating of ground values, the sale of munici- 
pal freeholds, the erection of industrial 
dwellings and the extension of small hold- 
ings can only be indicated. 
One important step is designed to pro- 
mote the cause of technical education. .The 
Technical Education Board, connected with 
the council, intends in November next to 
award 200 minor scholarships, divided 
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equally between boys and girls under thir- 
teen years of age, to pupils of public ele- 
mentary schools within the council’s ad- 
ministrative county. The scholarships will 
include free education and a money pay- 
ment of £8 during the first year and £12 
during the second. Besides this the board 
will be prepared to receive applications 
from committees conducting evening classes 
in London (other than polytechnics or even- 
ing schools connected with the education 
department) for aid toward making the in- 
struction more practical and efficient dur- 
ing the session 1893-4, Further, the board 
will be prepared to supply teachers of cook- 
ery and dressmaking in a limited number 
of selected centers in London. All these 
things are indicative of the drift of events 
toward municipal control in London. As 
the council can always be relied upon to 
give a temperance vote, it is a pity that it 
has no control over the public houses. De- 
spite its increasingly manifold operations 
and the growth of its responsibilities, the 
council is able to announce that the next 
half-year will show no rise in the rate. On 
the ground of economy the proposal to 
spend three-quarters of a million sterling 
on the erection of a county hall has been 
abandoned for the present. 

The chief obstructive to the admirable 
work of the council is, appropriately enough, 
the House of Lords. The dispute between 
the two bodies as to the representation of 
the council on the Thames Conservancy 
Board has been adjusted by compromise, a 
representative of either side having met and 
agreed that the council should be entitled 
to send three representatives to the Con- 
servancy Board, and that the counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, Kent and Essex should 
each send one, But though the lords have 
given way on this matter they resolutely 
set their faces against ‘‘ betterment,’ though 
the principle has been affirmed by a major- 
ity of ninety-eight in the Commons. What 
the council proposes is ‘‘that where it is 
clearly shown that property adjacent to or 
in the neighborhood of a public improve- 
ment, carried out at the public expense, is 
substantially and permanently increased in 
value by such improvement, a proportionate 
contribution toward the cost of the improve- 
ment should be equitably levied on the 
property soimproved.” The lords promptly 
struck out from the London improvements 
bill the clause embodying this principle. 
As the upper house practically consists of 
500 landlords and betterment would de- 
prive them of some of their unearned incre- 
ment, they have only acted exactly as might 
have been expected. But they will not be 
able forever to stand against the rising tide 
of democracy. ‘ We insist,’’ says the Daily 
Chronicle, for instance, ‘that no kind of 
terms be held with these lords and lackeys, 
vulgar, out-of-date appanages of an impos- 
sible social system. They have simply got 
to go.” The irritating thing about the 
noble aristocrats is that they resist a measa- 
ure as long as they dare, and then when the 
pressure becomes too strong for them they 
yield. Thus much valuable time and energy 
is wasted without any useful purpose being 
served, so that people are asking more and 
more emphatically, How much longer are 
we to tolerate this absurd anomaly? 

Such an idea of government as our House 
of Lords represents is hardly less barbaric 
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than that which obtains in the Ottoman 
Empire and has resulted in the murder of 
five of the Angora prisoners, who were as 
innocent as Professors Thoumaian and Ka- 
yayan (the professors themselves being wit- 
nesses) of the charges brought against them. 
The efforts of the released Armenians in 
this country on behalf of their fellow-Chris- 
tians in Asia Minor have‘only resulted hith- 
erto in the extraction of a promise from the 
Porte that the proces verbauzx of the trials 
shall be forwarded to the British Govern- 
ment. 

Whilst some members of the human fam- 
ily are thus being put to death against their 
own will, others are voluntarily shuffling off 
this mortal coil. Just when we are taking 
every precaution against the introduction 
of cholera in this country an epidemic of 
suicide has set in. A few months since a 
promising young poet and his bride at Can- 
terbury elected to die amid the flowers and 
sunshine rather than face the struggle for 
existence. Other more or less - romantic 
cases are reported from day today. One in- 
telligent young fellow, finding the puzzle of 
the universe too much for him, solved the 
riddle by putting a bullet in his head. Be- 
fore doing so he indited a remarkable letter 
to a Londondaily. This wasduly published 
and initiated a lively correspondence which, 
under the head of Tired of Life, revived the 
vld question, Is life worth living? A strong 
fillip was given to the discussion by the cool 
suggestion of Mr. William Archer, a‘well- 
known dramatic critic, in an able, cynical 
letter, that the municipality should provide 
‘lethal chambers,’”’ with crematorium at- 
tached, in which those who are “tired of 
life’? might gracefully and painlessly make 
their exit from the stage of existence. Al- 
though Mr. Archer’s extraordinary proposal 
has met with a few more or less serious sup- 
porters, the vast majority of those who have 
taken part in the discussion have on various 
—by no means wholly religious—grounds 
condemned self-slaughter. It is certainly a 
sign of the times that such a question should 
be calmly debated in a leading journal, but 
it is something to discover that the bulk 
of humanity are by no means tired of life, 
though many who discountenance suicide 
strongly object to the notion, which is up- 
held by every coroner’s jury, that a person 
who takes his own life is necessarily insane. 

Most of our leading preachers are now 
away on their holidays. The places of anum- 
ber of them are being well filled by a con- 
tingent of American ministers. Dr, Reuen 
Thomas, who has charge of all the services 
at the City Temple during Dr. Parker's 
vacation, is drawing large crowds; Dr. 
A. H. Bradford is preaching at Westminster 
Chapel; Dr. J. M. Whiton has been occupy- 
ing in turn Dr. John Hunter’s pulpit in 
Glasgow and the late Dr. Allon’s pulpit at 
Union Chapel, Islington; and Dr. Wolcott 
Calkins has conducted services at Highbury 
Quadrant Congregational Church and Brix- 
ton Independent Church. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott is also among our guests and has been 
visiting Scotland. All these divines are 
heartily welcome wherever they go.. Dr. 
Bradford’s reception is always particularly 
cordial and it is not surprising that he has 
been mentioned as a possible permasgent 
minister at Westminster Chapel, which 


sadly needs the reviving influence of some 
such earnest, consecrated man. 


He has 
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been invited to take part in the autumnal 
meetings of the Congregational Union in 
October, but as he returns home the last 
week in September he has had to decline. 
He, however, hopes to take part in the cere- 
mony of laying the memorial stone of the 
John Robinson Memorial Church at Gains- 
borough. ALBION. 





OURXENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Ex-President Harrison, in his record of his 
impressions of the Columbian Exposition, pub- 
lished in the September Cosmopolitan, writes: 
“It is not pleasant to have our foreign visi- 
tors see a national exposition open on Sunday 
which the law of Congress requires to be 
closed on that day. ... But I have no sym- 
pathy with those who threaten to boycott the 
Exposition on account of Sunday opening. 
. . . If the American Sabbath, that great con- 
servator of health and social order, to say 
nothing of its higher uses, is not illustrated 
there is much to the praise of man and to the 
glory of man’s Creator to be seen without 
involving the spectator in Sabbath desecra- 
tion.” 

Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, Philadel- 
phia’s most eminent Baptist clergyman, has 
been interviewed by a Standard representative. 
When asked what the present period of tran- 
sition in theological thought portends to the 
church, he replied: ‘‘ Denominationalism suc- 
ceeds when it conceives itself to be an integral 
part of Christ’s body; it fails when it con- 
ceives of independency. The finger is of 
great value, but only as a part of the body. 
A growing recognition of this truth is the 
result of increasing study of the whole Bible. 
There is no creed that I know of that is not 
built upon a selection of the Scriptures. We 
shall not have a perfect creed until we have a 
church that is based upon all the Scripture. 
For instance, if I had been born a Presbyterian 
I could have found plenty of passages in the 
Bible that would uphold the Presbyterian 
polity; if I had been born an Episcopalian I 
could have done the same, and so on. What 
is needed is that some Newton shall arise in 
the world of spirit and do for the church 
what Newton did for physics.”’ ‘‘Do you see 
the coming church universal, then, as a 
church undenominational?”’ ‘TI hold on this 
point to the views which I have expressed in 
my Irenicon, offered at Florence, Italy. One 
common Father and one common roof, but 
many different children and many different 
homes.” 

One complication resulting from Father 
Hall’s election to the bishopric of Vermont is 
thus set forth by the Churchman: ‘ Whatever 
may be the wish or will of the priest who has 
received holy orders at the hands of a bishop 
of the Establishment, he cannot divest him- 
self of the rights thus acquired by a transfer 
to an American bishop and he is, so far as the 
English law, civil or ecclesiastical, is con- 
cerned, beyond the reach of American disci- 
pline or legislation. In the view of the courts 
of the mother land, acts of discipline done by 
American bishops on the recommendation of 
American ecclesiastical courts upon clerks in 
English orders are ultra vires. The persistent 
retention of the emoluments and dignities of 
his office by the Bishop of Natal, Dr. Colenso, 
after his trial and deposition by the Metro- 
politan of South Africa, and the ignoring by 
the civil courts of England of this act of dis- 
cipline, even when its spiritual validity had 
been recognized by archbishops and bishops 
practically representing the entire Anglican 
communion, is a matter of history.’’——The 
Church Standard, in a double leaded editorial, 
insists that ‘‘ Father Hall, and every other 
man chosen to the office and work of a bishop, 
ought to be absolutely free from the influence 
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of any authority save that of God and his own 
conscience. If, then, the election of Father 
Hall to the bishopric of Vermont is to receive 
the sanction of the standing committees of 
the church and if the bishops of the church 
are to consent to his consecration, we think 
that Father Hall ought first to be absolutely 
and unconditionally released from his vow of 
obedience to the superior of the Order of gt, 
John the Evangelist, so that he may be able in 
perfect freedom to decide for himself whether 
he will accept the office to which he has been 
chosen. Unless that shall be done, and ungi 
it shall have been done, we sincerely trust that 
the church will refuse to ratify the election of 
the diocese of Vermont.”’ 

Bishop Seymour, in the Living Church, de. 
nounces present legislation on marriage and 
divorce. He asks for a repeal of the present 
code and the enactment of laws based upon 
God’s word: ‘‘ Make the marriage tie indis. 
soluble except for the cause of adultery, and 
permit the innocent party alone to be free to 
marry. Separation from bed and board must 
be allowed, to protect the weak and defense. 
less from brutality and vice. To prevent 
hasty and clandestine marriages, provide that 
in all cases licenses must be made public in 
some way at least three days before any one 
authorized to marry may perform the service, 
This provision might occasionally prove in- 
convenient and annoying, but the peace of 
home, the rights and happiness of parents, 
the welfare of the community and the safety 
of the nation may fairly demand a sacrifice at 
rare intervals at the hands of worthy and ex- 
cellent people, and they will be ready and 
glad to make the sacrifice, because they are 
worthy and excellent and have the general 
good at heart.’’ 

ABROAD. 

The Christian Leader (Glasgow), discussing 
Archdeacon Farrar’s attack upon ritualism, 
the answers to it and the fight tiat is ahead, 
says: ‘‘In Scotland the spirituality of the 
church has been forced into recognition by 
the conduct of men who said that it could not 
be denied them; the independence of the Es- 
tablished Church has been indirectly secured 
by those who left it, for they raised the 
church’s spirituality to the dignity of a first 
principle. And if this fight is to be fought 
successfully in England it must be with the 
issue of disruption clearly in view; Low 
Churchmen must make up their minds what 
Protestant doctrine and Scripture authority 
are worth to them, and if state connection and 
an outwardly united church are worth more, 
then they are condemned already to a most 
just extinction. We are persuaded that noth- 
ing less than this will rouse the sleeping con- 
science of England, or make the people aware 
that here is no mere party squabble nor 4 
petty question of,sthetics and ornament in 
service, but a radical principle of the Christian 
faith.” 

Hall Caine, in the September Pall Mall 
Magazine, says Russia’s reasons for expelling 
the Jews are first religious, second national, 
and thirdly and almost exclusively economic, 
for they say (1) the Jew is a voluntary alien— 
a Jew, not.a Russian—separating himself by 
dress and custom from the people among 
whom he lives. (2) His personal character is 
revolting. He is dirty, heartless and impure. 
(3) His religious character is hypocritical. He 
uses his religion to hoodwink his God and t0 
deceive his sovereign. (4) He is grossly igno- 
rant and fanatical and has resisted and mis- 
used all efforts to educate him. (5) He is 4 
bad soldier. He flees from military service. 
He joins himself to the Nihilists and other 
enemies of the government. (6) Above all he 
is an immoral trader, a cheat, a base usurer, 4 
friend of the drink traffic, and he has one 
morale for his dealings with his Jewish brethren 
and another for his dealings with Christians. 
Mr. Caine insists that it is time we consi 
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the Russo-Jewish question from the Russian 
standpoint. “ With the best impulses of hu- 
manity we have denounced the Russian peo- 

je and their methods of government, know- 


ing both imperfectly.” 
A OHAPTER OF MODERN PERSEOU- 
TION. 





BY REV. HENRY KINGMAN. 


Several weeks ago there appeared in the 
daily papers this brief dispatch: ‘‘ Two 
Swedish missionaries killed in an uprising 
of the natives near Hankow.” Of those 
whose glance was caught for an instant by 
these words few realized how much of hero- 
ism and of tragedy lay behind this trifling 
item in a day’s news. Two generations 
have known and loved the memory of Jobn 
Williams, martyr of Erromango, and no 
friend of missions but has been stirred into 
a new devotion by the sad yet glorious story 
of the offering up of Bishops Patteson and 
Hannington. Yet in these days their suc- 
cessors are not a few, though oftentimes un- 
noticed. Almost unknown to the world at 
large, except through the cabled epitaph, 
“two Swedish missionaries’? have been 
added to the noble army of martyrs, travel- 
ing the same fearsome road by which Wil- 
liams and Hannington had passed, with the 
difference that their murderers were not 
South Sea cannibals or African savages but 
tools of Confucian scholars, glorying in their 
title of ‘‘ superior men.”’ 

Two years ago there met in Hankow a 
company of missionaries and merchants to 
pay the last tribute of respect to the man- 
gled remains of Messrs. Argent and Green— 
English missionaries stoned to death in the 
streets of Wusiieh. One of the gentlemen 
leaned over to his friend and whispered, 
“Who shall be the next?’’ His question 
was answered this last July when what had 
once been he was brought back to this same 
spot and the horror of it hidden quickly 
away from those who loved him. 

Messrs. Wikholm and Johansson were 
both young men, thoroughly educated, able 
and intensely devoted to the service of 
Christ. The latter was known by the Chi- 
nese as the ‘‘ steadfast man’’—a name given 
him for his unwavering zeal and courage 
and for his happiness and willingness in 
serving his Master. Of Mr. Wikholm it is 
said that those who knew him will always 
preserve his memory as one of the dearest 
and richest life ever gave. He had left the 
safe and comfortable foreign settlement of 
Hankow, fifty-three miles from where he met 
his death, only three weeks before, with a 
sore heart and with tears in his eyes, feeling 
it his duty to go back to his threatened post 
in the country to ‘protect, if possible, his 
humble Chinese brethren from further per- 
secution and cruelty at the hands of the 
Officials. It was to this unselfish courage 
that both of them fell victims. 

The following account of the progress of 
events is not given for its interest as in- 
formation merely, but because it is exceed- 
ingly significant ef the tendency of Chinese 
officialdom in the central provinces, and 
because of the importance of what has now 
become a matter of international diplomacy. 

Mr. Wikholm first visited Hokiapu in 
March and a month later succeeded in rent- 
ing a house. No sooner was this done than 
four evilly-disposed men made an effort to 
expel him and issued the usual placards of 
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foul abuse, repeating the tales of kidnapping, 
eye-gouging and the like, and stirring up 
opposition among the people. The district 
magistrate, instead of seizing the mischief- 
makers as bidden by law, communicated 
with the Swedish consul at Hankow, sug- 
gesting that he should recall] his country- 
man. As the attitude of the people in 
general seemed to be friendly, and as the 
storm soon passed over, Mr. Wikholm saw no 
reason why he should leave at the bidding 
of four or five disturbers, and so stayed on. 
So far was the fnagistrate, however, from 
maintaining for them their treaty rights 
that he arrested the landlord and middleman 
of whom the house was rented, threw them 
into prison and gave the landlord 1,100 
blows in addition. On representation of this 
to the higher official at Hankow (Taotai), 
the men were afterward released. Four 
times after this occurrence Mr. Wikholm 
requested the district magistrate to issue a 
proclamation, as provided in such cases, 
stating the rights of the missionary to be at 
Hokiapu and informing the people that he 
was under his protection. This the magis- 
trate refused todo. His persistent refusal, 
coupled with the arrest and punishment of 
the landlord, led the lower classes naturally 
to the opinion that the missionaries were 
evildoers and that no violence done to them 
would be inquired into. 

An attack upon them, to be made during 
a local festival at the beginning of July, 
was planned soon after by an ex-mandarin, 
a powerful bully holding swayin a cluster 
of villages several miles distant. They 
were warned of this by the magistrate, but 
Mr. Wikholm, who had now been joined 
by Mr. Johansson, replied that the people 
were friendly, that, so far as he could see, 
there was no necessity for deserting his 
post, and that to do so would be establish- 
ing a bad precedent. The consul also ad- 
vised them to retire for a few days, but 
they could not see it to be their duty to flee 
at such a time of need, especially as they 
had received lying promises of protection 
from a military official. 

Some may be disposed to say at this 
point, and with much show of reason, that 
the missionaries should have withdrawn 
upon being requested to leave by the offi- 
cial, and that the consequences of their not 
doing so were of their own creating. Two 
things should be noted in reply, which 
were in their minds when deciding to re- 
main. Their undoubted treaty rights per- 
mitted their presence there and guaranteed 
them protection. In an imperial decree of 
June, 1891, it was said: ‘‘ That the several 
nations are at liberty to promulgate their 
religions is set forth in the treaties, and im- 
perial decrees have been granted instructing 
the various provinces to give protection at 
all times. The local officials must at all 
times devise measures for the protection of 
the lives and properties of the merchants 
and missionaries of the several nations, and 
must ndt permit criminals to harm and in- 
jure them.” Mr. Wikholm was aware of 
this and of other similar enactments, and 
was equally aware that protection in this 
case was easily possible. Again, to with- 
draw at the mere threats of a few evilly-dis- 
posed men would result, if followed as a 
precedent, in the abandonment of, perhaps, 
a majority of the interior mission stations 
in China. Nearly every such station has 
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had to pass through a corresponding time. 
of trial, and to yield weakly to opposition at 
the inception of the work would mean the 
total closing of the place to missionary 
labor. In view of these two considerations, 
and of the further fact that such threats 
seldom end in actual murder, the action of 
Messrs. Wikholm and Johansson cannot uv- 
reservedly be pronounced rash or ill-advised, 
though heroic it certainly was. 

The end soon came. The people of the 
town were, as has been said, generally 
friendly; they had reason to be, seeing the 
good work of the foreign visitors, who, dur- 
ing their last week, had saved the lives of 
six men from death by opium. But during 
the last day of the festival a mob began to 
congregate about their house, composed 
largely of men from other villages and led, 
apparently, by hired bullies. Soon bricks 
and stones were thrown and presently the 
door of the house was battered in. As soon 
as a breach was effected the mob rushed in, 
smashing everything that they could not 
carry away. The missionaries had taken 
refuge in the next house, their landlord’s, 
hoping to find safety there. The mob fol- 
lowed. They fled to the next house and 
hid in a low, dark garret, hoping to escape 
observation. The mob still pursued them 
and after some searching discovered their 
hiding place and began to pull it to pieces 
about their heads. Their only escape now 
was to the roof, and breaking through the 
tiles they climbed out into the open sight of, 
the surrounding crowd. A shower of stones 
and bricks was their reception. Four pu- 
gilists, armed with iron rods and other in- 
struments of torture, climbed up to the roof 
from the street and rushed after the two 
defenseless men, now beyond hope of res- 
cue. The missionaries ran from roof to 
roof for a distance of twenty-five or thirty 
houses, pursued by these four assailants, 
Then came the end of the street. Only one 
course was open to them. This they took. 
They leaped down among the people. In 
an instant every weapon that could be de- 
vised was turned against them. Stones, 
clubs, iron-spiked carrying poles and other 
similar weapons soon left them past recog- 
nition, and for two days their naked, muti- 
lated bodies lay where they fell upon the 
street before the district official gave any 
attention to their presence. The house of 
the missionaries was then set on fire, but as 
the fire spread to.a second house and en- 
dangered the entire village the people of 
the place, in self-defense, seized and bound 
four men caught in the act of applying the 
flames, 

Now comes the saddest part of the story— 
the attitude of the officials toward the case, 
The district magistrate, by his own confes- 
sion, was aware that their murder had been 
planned for this day. He not only took no 
measures whatever for their protection, but 
on the day in question arranged to be absent 
at a distance. In his official memorial on 
the subject two days later, he represents 
himself as having used every exertion for 
their protection, but says that on the ‘last 
day of the festival the two missionaries had 
seized and bound up in their house (kid- 
napped) four men (the four rioters whom the 
villagers had seized after the murder) and 
had afterwards been killed by a faction 
raised in revenge. At the same time a fire 
broke out, cause not known, and burned 
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down two houses, but the foreigner’s house 
was not burnt. 

A party, consisting of two foreign gentle- 
men, was immediately sent out from Hankow 
to recover the bodies. Every conceivable 
deception was employed by the officials to 
defeat them in this aim and, finally, having 
been led hither and thither for two days 
and treated with much indignity, they were 
flatly refused protection and compelled to 
return empty handed to Hankow. Later 
the Swedish consul-general, on bis arrival 
from Shanghai, was assured by the most 
powerful viceroy in Central China that he, 
the viceroy, could not protect him for this 
journey of fifty-three miles through a quiet 
region where his slightest wish was law and 
with the immense military resources of the 
capital at his disposal. The reason why no 
foreigner was desired at the scene of the 
murder soon became apparent. A Chinese 
tribunal was made up of the chief Hankow 
magistrate and several others in high rank, 
with a following of about 300 ‘‘ runners ’’ and 
soldiers and proceded to Hokiapu to try the 
culprits. Their first step was to invite to 
sit with them the notorious bully, who was 
undoubtedly the moving spirit of the whole 
affair. They proceeded, then, to inaugurate 
a reign of terror by seizing, not the rioters, 
but every man or woman who had shown 
any friendliness or rendered any aid of what- 
soever kind to the missionaries. The poor 
cooly who carried water for them and acted 
also as their mail carrier was first seized. 
He was beaten with over a thousand blows, 
tortured and at last accounts was impris- 
oned, with an iron rod passed through his 
collar bone and riveted to a chain.’ Others 
are being brutally tortured or have been 
ruined by the exactions of the ‘‘runners”’ 
and thus far no hope of any redress is visible. 

To what purpose is this sad catalogue of 
barbaric deeds? Certainly it is not for the 
rousing of a vain indignation. Those de- 
tails have been omitted which chiefly raised 
to a white heat the feelings of the great 
gathering of all nationalities and classes 
held recently in protest at Shanghai. Its 
aim is threefold. Above al] to do honor to 
the memory of those courageous men who 
counted not their lives dear unto them- 
selves, but crowned a Christlike life with a 
death like that of the first Christian martyr. 
Their names may not be mentioned often in 
years to come, but for every one of us who 
know their story the memory should bring 
a fresh devotion and humility in the service 
of Christ and His Church. 

These events should remind us of a worldly 
wisdom also in the necessity of having a 
strong hand as our representative at Peking. 
Our sympathy with the Chinese as an “ op- 
pressed race’’ should not blind us to the 
fact that some of its highést, and many of 
its lower, officials are committed to an anti- 
foreign policy that works with the deadly 
weapons of poisonous slandér and mob vio- 
lence. Only two years ago, under the pres- 
sure of foreign intervention, orders were sent 
vut in the central provinces for all officials 
‘*to exert themselves to the uttermost in af- 
fording adequate protection to all mission- 
ary establishments throughout their juris- 
diction.’’ As saon as this pressure is re- 
laxed the system of persecution begins 
again, until as an official in the viceroy’s 
yamen (court) said openly, in speaking of 
their course of terrorization in the present 
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case, ‘‘ This is to be the last time when na- 
tives will assist foreigners in the Hupeh 
province.’’ For more than a year the pro- 
.cess of missionary baiting has been allowed 
to go on in the Yang-tse valley without any 
serious check and only the firmest and most 
persistent pressure on the part of the for- 
eign powers will secure the punishment of 
the’ present offenders or obtain any respect 
in future for the treaty rights of foreigners 
in the provinces of Hunan and Hupeh. It 
is to be remembered always that the com- 
mon people are not primarily to blame in 
this orin most other similar outrages. It is 
the educated Confucianists, the officials and 
literati, who are the mainspring in every 
case of these acts of aggression, and to se- 
cure even a trifling punishment for one of 
them our government must be able to set its 
face like a flint in its demand for suitable 
redress. 

This fact suggests a third reflection, that 
trifling with treaty rights is a dangerous 
amusement. What is the market value at the 
present mument of a Chinaman’s ‘treaty 
rights’’ in this country? With what assur- 
ance can our minister, Colonel Denby, base 
any plea on behalf of Americans in China 
on the liberties that the present treaty guar- 
antees to them? What would be the prob- 
able success of any plea thus based? 

As these are not rhetorical questions but 
appeals for information, it will be sufficient 
to leave them unanswered, in the hope that 
someone wiser than the present writer may 
be found to answer them. 


TENDENOIES AT ANDOVER. 


BY ALEXANDER P. BOURNE. 








The fact that the teaching at Andover is 
distinctly Trinitarian has been shown be- 
yond a doubt. It is now charged—in a 
recent article in the Independent—that there 
is a strong tendency toward Unitarianism 
among the students of the seminary. Hav- 
ing just spent two years at Andover, with 
a very different experience, I cannot forbear 
correcting what seems to be a wrong view of 
its influence. 

In the midst of a wide diversity of view 
among the students several characteristics 
of our common life have impressed them- 
selves on me. I owe to the seminary much 
for its intellectual influence, but more for 
the earnest and deep spiritual life which I 
found there. Christian experience with all 
its great mysterious realities is made an 
important basis for our study. That ration- 
alism, rooted in materialism, which is so 
prevalent in our colleges and among men of 
natural science, gives place to a larger 
philosophy as we see that the deep religious 
impulses of the soul are among the most 
real and trustworthy facts of life. Faith may 
feel the truth far ahead of rational vision. 
The soul’s experience of contact with Christ 
has been one of the engrossing subjects of 
thought during the past year. 

A second characteristic of Andover life 
is a spirit of earnest and fearless investi- 
gation of truth. Those doubts which assail 
every Christian student we are encouraged 
to face and examine candidly. We study 
the works of thinking men of every phase of 
belief. Unitarianism is not an issue to be 
avoided but a system to be studied and 
weighed. It has full and free discussion. 

Christ is the central point of all our study; 
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the history of His life, His teaching, Hig 
person and His work of redemption are 
subjects of intense interest. There is a tep. 
dency to regard the work of Christ as too 
comprehensive to be adequately explained 
by the analogies of our courts or of the 
Jewish ceremonial. The fact of the new 
life in Christ is a far greater reality than 
our explanation of it. When one, avoiding 
no issue, investigating every doubt, comes 
to the result that the best philosophy bears 
out the claims of faith, the free intellectual 
judgment giving testimony with the heart 
that Jesus Christ was indeed ‘‘ very God of 
very God,’ through whom men may be re- 
deemed from the power of evil, then a new 
and joyous confidence comes into the life, 
Reason has been the God-given power of 
the soul to enlarge and strengthen faith, 
Reason and the Bible can never be in real 
conflict any more than the power of sight 
and the object seen, but reason may be in 


conflict with certain views which have been: 


wrongly identified with the Bible. 

If one may characterize the drift of 
thought among the students it is distinctly 
toward the theology and _ Trinitarianism 
of Athanasius as against Arianism and 
Unitarianism. But the idea of divine im- 
manence, so characteristic of Anathasius 
and the early church fathers, leads us away 
from that external Trinitarianism which 
arose with the Roman Church, continued 
under Calvinism and is widely held today. 
It is this departure from current view which 
is sometimes noticed and misunderstood, 
Because we reject as inadequate certain of 
the comparatively modern theological shib- 
boleths, the critic who admittedly does not 
grasp the ideas of the students classes them 
as tending toward Unitarianism. If the 
critic could catch the positive thought of 
Andover he would find that the drift is 
not toward but away from Unitarianism. 
He would also find an influence to empha- 
size the spiritual as well as the intellectual 
and to enlarge and ennoble Christian life. 


PROVIDENTIALS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


I had occasion to think of these, at 
least to consider whether certain particular 
occurrences were specially prepared to fit 
certain ‘exigencies. That they fitted was 
clear. But my thought sometimes vibrates 
between a system in which everything is ap 
inevitable result of something preceding 
and a system in which an intelligent Lord 
does what is needed at the instant when it 
is needed. ‘I wonder if otbers have the 
same experience. If so let us consider. 

Plans are not always visible. More than 
sixty years ago there came to America by 
different routes four or five boxes of iron, 
apparently relics of disused machinery. 
They came to the town of my boyhood. It 
happened thus. The corporation which 
had begun making calicq prints, without 
great success, sent an agent to England who 
engaged the services of an experienced 
calico printer, who was to come to New 
Hampshire and conduct the new business. 
The son of the Englishman, who came over 
later, told me the story years ago. The 
master printer was to take over to this 
country a four-color printing machine to 
supersede the old block method, as well 48 
an imperfect two-color machine already in- 
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vented at the works to which [ have 
alluded. But England then did not permit 
the exportation of a calico printing ma- 
chine. The new master skillfully avoided 
the difficulty. He secretly took a machine 
to pieces and separated the whole into four 
or five parts, taking care that no two pieces 
in one parcel should fit each other if he 
could prevent it, and he added other wheels 
and pieces of small machinery which did 
not belong to such works.- He sent the 
separate boxes of what was apparently old 
iron to as many different ports for expor- 
tation. The customs officers examined the 
contents carefully but saw nothing suspi- 
cious. The iron reached New Hampshire 
without difficulty and was brought to the 
shops, where the new master put together 
. the machine. 

To the officials at the English ports of 
departure these pieces were simply old 
The inspectors saw no semblance of 


iron. 
an object in them. The parts did not fit 
each other. Nor eould they make what 


they were designed to make until all had 
crossed the ocean from the piers in scat- 
tered cities and had been grouped where 
the master mind collected them. They 
were, nevertheless, parts of a single plan 
while being tossed about on the ocean bil- 
lows in vessels which did not speak each 
other. 

The first piece of calico print from this 
machine was the artistic evidence of design 
in the plan. But the history, in both its 
breadth and details, necessarily had an in- 
telligent thinker to make it. That nobody 
understood the plan but himself only the 
more proves that this one person did under- 
stand it. I can readily see that iron and 
copper have natural qualities which are 
inherent, but iron and copper never of their 
own inherent forces make themselves into 
cogwheels and cylinders and start for differ- 
ent ports, and leave those ports to cross the 
ocean and come together and print designs 
on cotton cloth. 

When I find in my life some concentra- 
tion of scattered events at a poipt where a 
special result evidently fits a particular ex- 
igency, is it not reasonable for me to say 
that an intelligent ruler intended it and 
planned it? In fact, would it not be un- 
reasonable in me to doubt it? Is it any 
objection that the varius contributing 
events were scattered like the cogged 
wheels, and as much hidden from sight for 
the time as they were? Do not common 
sense and the divine promises in the Word 
of God perfectly coincide? Can I strike 
intelligence out of that which controls the 
soul’s history when [ cannot strike it out of 
the government of machinery? Can I, in- 
deed, believe that the principles of intelli- 
gent and intentional care cease to exist 
when we reach the higher domain of spir- 
itual and eternal life, and that there no spe- 
cial needs are to be provided for and no 
special wants supplied? 

Thus far we have been thinking of some 
Special emergency, met through unseen 
plans, developing unity at the proper time. 
But I see no necessity of limiting our hope 
‘o single prominent events. The divine 
idea, as given to us from the Word of God, 
is the more beautiful one, that all things 
are ready at all times, prepared with the 
care which would be requisite for what we 
call emergencies. I like to think that all 
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providences are special. The whole life of 
@ disciple, it is promised, shall be under the 
divine watch. But there are two ways of 
looking at this hope. I have a friend, a 
Christian in his faith, who says that all 
things are special providences, but who 
bases this assertion upon the belief that an 
original force sets in motion all things upon 
an intelligent plan, and that the things 
which this force evolves are for the highest 
good of God’s people in every event. He 
leaves out, of course, what may be called 
divine interpositions. I do not quite like 
his theory. It seems to me to be parallel 
with the working of a. stationary engine, 
wherein there are movements of little parts 
which appéar to be sometimes independent 
interpositions, but which really are ingen- 
iously caused by the single central force 
itself. The life which has its special wants 
at special times, and asks for special helps, 
wants them at the hand of a watchful 
father and not through the valves whose 
workings are back in the creation. We 
want the waters of the healing pool to be 
always bubbling with healthful life rather 
than to be left to deadness save at inter- 
mittent intervals, but it is a sweet belief 
that an angel causes the waters to effervesce, 
and we want our Lord to send the angel. 

That is, Christian faith demands precisely 
such divine care and help as would exist if, 
in any emergency, God was specially present 
to relieve, to strengthen, to provide. We 
may call it what we will. Rising into the 
spiritual realm, we get above the imper- 
sonal law and find a personal government. 
There is need, and the needy asks for sup- 
plies, and there is answer. There is dan- 
ger, and the one helpless in peril demands 
assistance and the Lord sends it. There 
is sorrow, and the sorrowful calls to Him 
who has promised peace, and the peace 
comes. Why not make the best of the assur- 
ances revealed by God Himself? There is a 
realm wherein are the numberless messen- 
gers of God. The messengers go to do the 
divine bidding. They are sent to minister 
to them who shall be heirs of salvation. 
They are to encamp around those who are 
in hostile lands. In the organizations of 
the spiritual life, in divisions and among 
rulers, how much more glorious is the 
thought that allotted work awaits orders 
than that God’s system of redemption and 
salvation is a dead machinery. It is easy, 
it is Christian, to believe in the special mis- 
sions for the needy. A watchful eye sees 
the occasion and the order is not unreasona- 
ble: ‘‘ There is one of the King’s Daughters 
traveling a hard road and she is tired, detail 
an angel to touch her hand and help her 
on.’ Why not? 

Was it a providence when to the Pilgrims, 
well-nigh starving on the bleak shores, there 
came a vessel laden with provisions? Many 
will say that it was only a remarkably fortu- 
nate coincidence. Somebody in England, of 
course, ordered the loading of the vessel 
and its sailing. Some man told him to do 
it. A man could give that order. Was it 
impossible for an Almighty God to say to 
the proper person, ‘‘ My poor people at New 
Plymouth will be getting very hungry soon. 
Load a vessel] at once with food and send it 
there.”” If God could not give this order 


‘and make it understood, then He was more 
powerless than some common man who has 
been dead nearly three hundred years. 
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WITHOUT FOUNDATIONS. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


Mrs. Dennis and her daughter were the 
last to leave the village church that after- 
noon. The widow always walked slowly 
and Susan halted to direct the sexton about 
airing the Guild rooms. Next to the min- 
ister she was the authority in the church. 
A group of young men lingered, as usual, 
to see ‘‘ pretty Susy Vennis’’ come out, and 
even the portly, richly dressed matrons_ 
glanced admiringly at the rose-tinted face 
under its cheap white hat. 

Mrs. Judge Reese, as she stepped into 
her carriage, whispered to a young girl 
beside her: ‘‘ Look, Amelia, that is our 
village beauty! A very pushing person; 
affects to be an artist, 1 believe. Her father 
was a tradesman of some kind. She is one 
of the Hoy Polly, poor thing! No refine- 
ment. But she is undeniably pretty.” 

‘*The coloring is exquisite,’’ said Miss 
Vane. ‘ Will you drive home with us, Mr. 
Reese? ”’ 

‘*No, I think I will walk,”’ said Matthew 
Reese, closing the carriage door. 

His mother glanced furtively at him. 
His face was paler than usual, It was for 
Matthew’s ears that she had made her little 
jibe at the pushing village belle and talked 
of the ‘‘Hoy Polly.’’ That Matthew, with 
his intellect and long European training, 
should be captured by a vulgar chit with 
the face of a dairymaid—it was intolerable! 

As the carriage rolled away Matthew 
stood a moment irresolute, and then fol- 
lowed it in his grave, leisurely fashion 
without casting a glance at Susy and her 
mother. Yet they made'a pretty picture as 
they came through the trees of the church- 
yard—the girl, slight and stately, with her 
airy white draperies fluttering about her, 
and the widow’s black figure clinging feebly 
to her arm. 

‘* That is Miss Vane in the Reese carriage, 
Susy,” said Mrs. Dennis. ‘‘ Mr. Reese’s 


Jiancée.”’ 


‘* is it settled, then?’’ 

‘So I hear. He is a handsome man,” 
looking after him, ‘‘ But too calm and for- 
mal for my taste. I cannot imagine any 
woman in love with him.” 

‘* Ah, you belong to the sentimental gen- 
eration, mother. We look at things differ- 
ently now. Any woman who has sense 
must respect Matthew Reese. He has 
brains, good principles and position, And 
then,’’ half closing her eyes, ‘‘it must be 
pleasanter to roll along in that Victoriw 
than to trudge afoot in the dust. With all. 
those good, comfortable things love w'i! 
come presently to Miss Vane—if she hasn't 
it now.” 

‘* Susy, I’m ashamed of you!’’ cried Mrs. 
Dennis, shrilly. ‘It’s not Christian to look 
at love in that way!”’ 

Susy laughed good-humoredly. ‘' What 
have love and religion to do with each other, 
mammy, dear?” she asked, coolly. 

Mrs. Dennis had much to say, but some- 
how the words failed her. ‘‘I can’t argue 
about it. But 1 loved your father. I didn’t 
count up his money and looks and good 
qualities like so many pennies! I loved 
him so that I felt God had given us to each 
other, and that it would be a sin for me to 
marry any other man.”’ 

‘* People were extremists.in your days,” 
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said Susy, placidly. ‘‘But you must not 
say, dear, that I am un-Christian,’’ in a tone 
of mild rebuke. ‘I am trying to build my 
life by the best methods. I do not pro- 
pose to leave out Christianity.” 

‘©O, my child!” panted the little woman. 
‘*T know you are an example to us all. So 
faithful in your reading and prayers and all 
kinds of disagreeable charities! But the 
love of two souls for each other seems to 
me such a great and holy thing. I think 
we ought to bring it to Christ to bless” — 

‘‘T have had a good many—affairs of that 
sort,” said Susan, blushing a little, ‘‘and I 
should feel that it was blasphemy to mix 
them up with my religion. The idea of 
troubling the Almighty with my flirta- 
tions!’’ she said to herself. 

When they had reached home she untied 
her mother’s bonnet and, smiling down at 
her, said: ‘* There are jin de siecle girls in 
the church as in society, dear, and I suppose 
I am one of them. We put our religion 
into works, and not into sentiment. Now 
go and take a nap.”’ 

Mrs. Dennis fell asleep thinking of Susy’s 
classes of negro children and shop girls and 
cooking clubs. Surely, the faith must be 
sound at the core which bore such showy 
fruit. 

Susy, sitting on the vine-clad porch in the 
gathering twilight, found life a little bitter 
to the taste for a half-hour. 

Two months had passed since Matthew 
Reese had come to the house or sent her a 
flower or noticed her in any way. It was 
true, then? She never had loved the man, 
but she approved him, his character, his 
position and hisincome. The hot tears rose 
to her eyes. 

“I’m so tired,’’ she said, ‘‘tired of the 
scrimping and saving; tired of the misera- 
ble pastels that bring in so few pennies. 
I’m tired of it all,’ she cried, with a sob, 
and then pitied herself as if she were some- 
body else. A girl of ability, an energetic 
Christian, balked at every turn for want of 
money. 

A landau drawn by two fine bays came 
down the street. There was Paul Hare— 
what had not money done for him, a poor 
cripple, without intellect—or character, for 
that matter. 

She rose, smiling, for Paul had alighted 
and was at the gate. He walked with a 
crutch and his figure was slightly crooked. 
He looked at her eagerly, his eyes kindling. 

‘*May I come? I won’t bore you.”’ 

Now Paul’s devotion had bored her for 
years. He was a stupid fellow and she had 
a strong physical antipathy to deformity of 
any kind. Besides, Hare had been a black 
sheep in this moral community. He was 
alone in the world, diseased, crippled; with 
a large fortune his temptations were many 
and he had yielded tu them. During the 
last year, however, he bad shaken off his 
old companions, had joined heartily in all 
village reforms and was even seen some- 
times at church. People said it was all to 
win Susy Dennis, and Hare did not deny it. 

He sent away his carriage and sat oppo- 
site her on the porch while the evening fell. 
There was something childish in his hom- 
age, but it was grateful tonight to the girl 
smarting under neglect. She smiled ab- 
sently while he talked in his usual excited, 
feverish way. 

Presently she heard him say, ‘‘I was at 
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church today. I don’t care for the sermon, 


but the hymns—I know them, many of 


them. Mother used to sing them. When I 
think of her—yonder—I always fancy she is 
singing ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul.’? They 
sang it today, you know. I could hear your 
voice in it, Susy. I thought’’— 

He stopped. His face looked old and 
strained in the twilight. 

‘“* Well,” she said, ‘‘ what did you think?” 

‘*Tt seemed as if you and mother were 
with Him in some good, pure place and I 
was not there. I was forever outside. 
There are times when I want to be a good 
man. I’ve been a bad fellow.”’ 

Susy murmured something inaudibly. 
She was frightened by this sudden glimpse 
into the man’s soul. 

‘““You are so goed, so near to God! I 
have always loved you—you know that. 
I’ve told you often enough. But if you 
would marry me, Susy, you could save me, 
I know it, I know it! You could pull me 
up. I could go into that blessed place. I 
wouldn’t be outside any longer.’’ 

He was looking beyond her. She scanned 
keenly his rapt face, the melancholy eyes, 
the womanish mouth. 

Why not? He would be kind to her; he 
had abundant means; she would keep a 
close watch on his behavior, that he should 
not disgrace her. 

He caught the look on her face. 

‘‘Susy!”’ he cried, ‘‘do you mean—at 
last!”’ 

She ‘stiffened herself with a look almost 
of loathing, then smiled and, bending, put 
her hands in his. 

An hour afterwards she woke her mother 
with a kiss. ‘‘ Waken, dear, and hear the 
news,”’ she said, gently. ‘‘I am engaged to 
Paul Hare.’’ 

Mrs. Dennis was moved as if she were 
the young girl, She sobbed as she held 
Susy in her arms, crying, ‘‘Do you love 
him, child? Are you sure? Do you think 
God means it?”’ 

“Certainly, I shall love him and be a 
good wife to him. It is really a very suit- 
able match. Don’t worry.’’ When she was 
alone she smiled to herself. ‘‘ Dear mamma 
is so sentimental!’’ she reflected. ‘‘And yet 
marriage is the most practical thing on 
earth!”’ 

Marriage, love and religion were all prac- 
tical, matters to Susy—picturesque edifices 
on the surface of life. She liked to see 
them well ordered, suitable, built in the 
latest fashion, but as for the foundations 
she did not remember that there were any. 

Paul Hare lost no time in spreading his 
tidings abroad. He took the whole village 
into his happiness. He wanted everybody 
to be glad with him, to wish him joy. His 
chin quivered and his eyes filled when 
anybody praised Susy. He was so tender, 
so humble in his affection that Mrs. Dennis 
soon took him to her heart of hearts. 

‘*T hope you will return him all that he is 
giving you,’’ she said one day to Susy, 
wistfully. 

‘“*T have qualities as valuable as his 
money,’’ Susan retorted, testily. 

‘“*] did not mean his money. I forgot 
that he was rich,”’ replied Mrs. Dennis. 

Paul bought the great Dart property the 


next week and began to alter and furnish’ 


the house for his bride. He was excited as 
a boy and all the village took a keen inter- 
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est in his plans. Suddenly it was startled 
by a new bit of gossip—Miss Vane was gone 
and soon was to be married at home. She 
was not, therefore, engaged to Matthew 
Reese. Then came a whisper that he had 
been seen going into the Dennis cottage, 
and then, before the village had caught its 
breath, Susan Dennis announced that she 
had broken her engagement to Paul Hare, 
Nobody questioned her; there was some- 
thing in Susy’s calm, smiling eyes which 
did not encourage curiosity. Work stopped 
on the Dart house. Paul disappeared. Six 
weeks later Dr. Ross, the minister, going 
to Philadelphia, met him reeling drunk, 
He had been on a long debauch. 

‘*No, I will not go home to my friends,” 
he said, when Dr. Ross pleaded with him, 
‘‘and God doesn’t see me. There is no 
such thing as home, nor friends, nor God, 
They are lies. I have been taught they 
were lies thoroughly enough! I want to. 
make an end of it. Let me alone.” 

The old man told Susy this. Her bright 
eyes were as calm as usual, ‘‘ Why do you 
bring this story to me?” she said. ‘AmI 
his keeper?”’ 

That fall she was married to Matthew 
Reese. His mother disapproved of the mar- 
riage so strongly that the young people 
went at once to the West to live. 

**So you see how well it all has turned 
out,”’ Susy said, brightly, to her mother as 
she kissed: her good-by. ‘I told you I 
would build my life wisely. Mr. Reese isa 
most suitable husband for me. He has a 
good temper and orderly ways and is rich 
and a church member. Good-by, dear, 
Remember you have nothing to do but to 
take care of yourself.’’ 

‘* Yes, I have something else to do,”’ Mrs, 
Dennis whispered te herself when she was 
left alone. 

A year later Dr. Ross called on young 
Mrs. Reese in Chicago. She was stouter 
and her voice was loud and authoritative. 
‘“‘ Yes,’’ she said, graciously, ‘‘ I have formed 
a very complete life for myself here. I take 
a leading part in several literary and artistic 
clubs, and as for the church, I have put 4 
good deal of new energy into it, I flatter 
myself.” After some time she remembered 
to ask for her mother. ‘And how has 
dear mamma filled in the time this year?” 
she asked. 

“You do not know?” 

“No,” with a startled look. 

‘““There was a poor drunkard who came 
to the village after you left. He was ill 
unto death, homeless and friendless. Mrs. 
Dennis went to him; she took the place of 
his dead mother. She nursed him for 
months, and before he died she had brought 
him back with her care and tenderness to 
his old faith in goodness and in God.” 

Susan Reese rose. ‘ Was it—Paul Hare?” 
she said, her steady glance quailing. 

see My 

“Ah!” She was silent a minute, and 
then said, calmly: ‘* He would probably have 
been more comfortable in a hospital ab 
tended by the regular chaplain. 1 believe 
in organized charity. Mamma’s life is 
based on foundations which I do not under- 
stand. We differ in that.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, as he rose to 
take his leave, “‘you differ. Did it ever 
occur to you, Susy, to find out upon what 
your life is based? ”’ 
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The Home 
THE APPROACH TO HOME. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





summer is gone and all her walks are bare— 
Pale, ruined bowers through which the night winds 
moan; 
The first slant drops strike on the roughened air, 
The first hoarse blast breaks from a throat of 
stone; 
Down the long beach with sand and drift o’erspread 
The unquiet sea turns in his watery bed, 
And darkness gathers o’er the traveler’s head, 
And warns his footsteps home. 


Blow, stormy wind, from cliff and cavern gray! 
With threatening portents mark the year’s decline ; 
The last late boat creeps toward the sheltering bay, 
The last pinched flower hangs withering on the 
vine. 
Dear are the walls of home on nights like this! 
Sweet is the thought of home and household bliss 
And the safe fireside and the accustomed kiss— 


0, sweet the walls of home! 
Home! the tired swain foretastes his hour of ease! 
Home! the spent sailor wrestles with the sea! 
Even now in dreams the home-bound wanderer sees 
The sleek, brown heads bent at the mother’s knee. 
Thrice happiest he beneath the inclement skies 
Whose welcoming sun dawns in a woman’s eyes! 
Karth’s tenderest bonds, love’s sweetest ministries, 
Heaven’s brightness—lead him home! 
i 
THE DUTY OF BEING PLEASANT. 
We all recognize, in a vague, general way, 


the fact that we ought to treat our neighbor 


as ourself. While he is at a respectful dis- 
tance, outside our gate and withdrawn a 
little from the wear and tear of daily life, 
we do treat him with courtesy if not with 
effusiveness. We listen with outward pa- 
tience to his tiresome platitudes and re- 


spond without seeming effort to his some- 
times unreasonable demands upon our time 
and good nature. 

But when our neighbor comes into the 
sacred citadel of home and is transformed 
into the wife we have pledged to cherish, 
the husband we have promised to obey, the 
brother, or sister, or child who has a spe- 
cial claim on our forbearance, the aspect of 
the case changes with marvelous rapidity. 
We no longer have the slightest hesitation 
in telling them plainly what we think of 
them, even when our opinion of them is 
decidedly unflattering. If they are cross, 
or stupid, or unreasonable, we say so with a 
frankness that would be charming if it were 
not exasperating, and we excuse ourselves 
on the plea that it does them good to hear 
the truth. 

Yet we love those who are nearest and 
dearest to us a hundred-fold more than we 
love ourselves, We would cheerfully suffer 
bodily pain to save them from harm, we 
would gladly share anything that we have 
with them, we would resent an injury to 
them as if it had been done to ourselves, 
and yet we consider ourselves privileged to 
hurt their feelings and cause them unhap- 
Piness because they belong to us and we to 
them. We should hesitate a long time be- 
fore we told a friend that he was ill-tem- 
pered or grasping or mentioned any of the 
Plain truths that we bestow on the members 
of our family without shrinking. Why 
should the intimacy of the home life be 
taken advantage of to inflict wounds that 
bleed long after we have forgotten that we 
dealt them? 
| Many of us lead busy, anxious lives.. We 
are oppressed with cares and laden .with 
burdens that we scarcely have strength to 
carry, and we make this an excuse for 
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frowns, cross tones and impatient words. 
We think we have not time for the small 
courtesies which yet we manage to extend 
to strangers. We smooth our brows and 
summon a smile when some one speaks to 
us on whom we wish to make a good im- 
pression, but we will not take this trouble 
for the dear ones who are entitled to it 
and who really are of far more importance 
to us. We do not mind shutting out the 
sunshine from them and spoiling their day 
by an exhibition of ill-temper which we 
would not dream of showing to an ac- 
quaintance. 

If we are dining with a friend and one 
of the dishes is a failure we amiably try to 
console the hostess by pretending that we 
have not noticed the defect, or, if this is 
impossible and our attention is called to it, 
we make light of it and say that accidents 
will happen and everything else was so 
delicious this is only the imperfection that 
is inseparable from human undertakings. 
Or we refer civilly to the innate perversity 
of inanimate matter which accounts for 
much that is otherwise inexplicable. At 
home we hold the house mother to strict 
account by remarking, ‘“‘ This pudding is 
not fit to eat,’’ or ‘I wonder why we never 
can have decent bread,’’ when no doubt she 
has done her very best and is more per- 
turbed over the failure than we can be. 
Would it not have a more distinctly en- 
couraging effect if we said, ‘‘ Never mind, 
dear, better luck next time; no one can 
expect to be always successful’’? 

Differences of opinion there may be and 
must be in a household. It would be very 
monotonous if all the members of a family 
thought alike. Good-tempered discussion 
and the mutual agreement to differ hurts 
no one’s feelings. It is the want of self- 
control, shown in snappish tones, curt re- 
plies and sulky looks, that spoils the peace 
of mind of those who are subjected to them. 
For a person to come to table and sit buried 
in gloom throughout the meal, not vouch- 
safing a word or smile or contributing in 
any way to the pleasure of those assembled 
there shows a selfishness which is appalling 
and inexcusable. Away from home he 
would make an effort to be agreeable, and 
it is no less necessary because he happens 
to be in the privacy of his own house. 

It will surprise many persons to learn 
that being pleasant is merely a matter of 
habit. It must be cultivated like every other 
good habit. It has its root in an unselfish 
desire fur the happiness of others, not ex- 
cluding one’s own family. It will require a 
great effort at first to check the hasty words, 
to forego the profitless argument, to with- 
hold the impertinent, criticism, to speak the 
truth in love, but it is an effort that is well 
repaid by the results. Rudeness is never jus- 
tifiable. It is sometimes necessary to reprove, 
to warn, to remonstrate, even to speak 
gravely and plainly of faults that should 
be corrected; all this can be done without 
eneroaching in any way upon the courtesy 
that is due from one human being to an- 
other. Well-bred persons are never rude; 
the chivalrous man, the refined woman hes- 
itate to hurt the feelingg of any one with 
whom they are brought in contact. They 
treat them with the respect which they 
exact for themselves. There is no surer 
sign of a flippant, ill-regulated, narrow 
mind than a disregard for the rights of 
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others. ‘‘Be courteous” is a divine com- 
mand as binding as ‘‘ Be pitiful.’’ 


WHERE ARE THEY? 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


A lady who has recently visited in one of 
the best families in a certain large city was 
surprised at the way in which the children 
there were treated, They were bright and 
interesting children, a boy of thirteen and a 
girl of eleven, and, naturally, very dear to 
their father and mother. The former was a 
professional man with large interests; the 
latter was an intelligent woman, not wholly 
given to society, though fond of it, and a 
good judge of literature and art. A day or 
two after the lady’s arrival she observed 
that though the children were usually pres- 
ent at meals they were conspicuously absent 
between them. 

‘“*Where are the children?” she asked of 
the mother. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” answered that 
individual, brightly. ‘‘ Aren’t they around 
somewhere? ”’ 

‘‘T haven't seen them since I have been 
here, excepting at meals,’’ returned -her 
friend. ‘‘ They were at breakfast this morn- 
ing, but it is now after eleven, and, if they 
are in the house, they are keeping very still.” 

‘*O, I’ve vo idea they are in the house,” 
returned the mother, laughing. ‘ You 
would know it fast enough if they were, I 
assure you. They are probably off visiting 
among their mates. Mollie spends a great 
deal of time with Lettice Ault, on the next 
block. Perhaps she has gone to the park 
with her doll, it is so pleasant. She is safe 
and will be back to luncheon, never fear!’’ 

‘* But aren’t you afraid they will get into 
mischief, wandering off in this irresponsible 
way?” 

‘“My dear!” with some spirit, ‘‘do you 
imagine children brought up among such 
associations as mine have could stray away 
from what is right? I trust my children.” 

‘Excuse me, but they are so very young,”’ 
murmured the friend, and the subject was 
dropped. 

Another mother, this one with five chil- 
dren to look after and living miles away from 
the one who has been described, remarked 
when she was asked a series of questions 
similar to those which have been quoted, 
‘I’m so thankful to have them out of the 
way that I don’t trouble myself to find out 
where they are so long as they are on band 
three times a day and in time to go to bed 
at night.” And this was not a ‘‘ tenement 
house woman,” either. She kept two serv- 
ants and was a member, as was also her 
husband, of a prominent church, living on 
one of the best streets of a small city and 
in every way highly connected. 

Considerable inquiry has developed the 
fact that a dangerously large proportion of 
well to do and respectable mothers share 
the feelings of the two who have been de- 
scribed. So long as a child of eight or ten 
or over will keep out of the way and not 
‘make any bother” it is all right. This is 
certainly laying a confidence in chance cir- 
cumstances which would hardly be enter- 
tained by an idiot regarding any other kind 
of property than children, if, for the pur- 
poses of comparison, they may be termed 
‘‘ property.” So valuable, so easily soiled, 
so impossible to replace when ruined and so 
difficult of repair! One shudders to think 
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of the risks which these women, thought- 
less and lazy to the verge of insanity, are 
daily taking. 

A certain gentleman attracted the notice 
of a visitor in his family by the care which 
he took when going out to tell his wife just 
where he was going and how long he was 
expecting to stay. 

‘*T never saw any one so particular,”’ she 
said, laughingly, to the wife. ‘Do you ex 
act such accounts as these every day?”’ 

“Not at all,” answered the wife, “ but I 
confess that I like it. It is the result of a 
habit which my husband formed in his boy- 
hood of always telling his mother just where 
he was going, for what purpose and when 
he should return.” 

Every boy and girl, without in the least 
hampering their self-respect, can be brought 
up so as to acquire this habit. If their 
resorts are innocent they will not object to 
telling of them. If these resorts are not 
innocent parents should know it. Make it 
a point to interest yourself in their friends 
and to study them. A boy who made an 
excellent appearance was in the habit of 
visiting in a certain family almost daily. 
They knew that his parents were wealthy 
and went to a fashionable church, and 
thought that a sufficient recommendation. 
Their son and he went freely back and 
forth between their respective homes. At 
nineteen he was discovered to be a most 
revolting criminal. Their boy so far is out 
of prison, but he is not a good young man. 
Whether he will grow better as he grows 
older remains to be seen. 

Know just where your children are, what 
they are doing there and what kind of com- 
panions are with them every hour of every 
day, so far as you possibly can. It is the 
- only way in which you can possibly dis- 
charge aright the sacred obligations of 
motherhood. 


OLD WAYS AND NEW OONDITIONS. 


BY MRS. M. A. A. STILES. 





We started our home in good old ortho- 
dox fashion of having family prayers after 
the morning meal, and when, in the course 
of events, two little white heads were rev- 
erently bowed with ours we realized fully 
the sweet sanctity of home life. 

The wheel of time keeps turning round 
and one day it suddenly turned us all into a 
little suburban town of New York. Now 
the children’s father must have breakfast 
every morning at half-past six in order to 
reach the Bible House in the city at half- 
past eight. The mornings were dark and 
cold. A question at once arose for our con- 
sideration. Should we awaken the children 
in season to continue our usual custom of 
family prayers or should we allow them to 
wake at their usual hour and omit the 
prayers entirely? We did not say in so 
many words that we would omit the prayers, 
but that is what our discussion amounted 
to practically. Yet as the days went by the 
little monitor of my heart admonished me 
most persistently for taking out of our life 
those daily proofs of our loyalty to our 
Father in heaven. , 

“*O, dear,” I said, desperately, one night 
‘“‘it seems almost wicked to bring up th 
children without the -influence ‘of family 
prayers in our home.” 

Thereupon we two responsible members 
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of the household took counsel with our- 
selves and after all decided that it was im- 
practicable to rob the children of their 
healthful morning sleep and we were silent. 
It appears, however, that the Spirit con- 
tinued to strive in our hearts, for a few 
nights after this the father came home with 
several little ten-cent Testaments. 

‘“‘T have an idea,” said he. ‘“‘We will 
have a brief reading and our prayers at night 
directly after dinner. It is the only time 
we are all together except Sundays.” 

**O, I wonder I did not think of that 
myself,’ I answered, delighted with the 
thought of pacifying my uneasy conscience 
at last. 

That night before we sat down to dinner 
I placed a Testament beside each plate. 
After dessert and before we rose from the 
table we opened our books at the first chap- 
ter of John—I remember the place exactly. 
Each one read two verses in turn, all except 
the little boy who had not learned yet to 
read. Some one read for him and every 
night since he has listened attentively for 
the reading of ‘‘ my two verses.” After the 
Scripture reading the prayer follows, and, 
although it is too late to prepare us to face 
the trials of the day, it goes a long way 
toward effacing the memory of them after 
they are passed and making straight gener- 
ally whatever seems out of line with right 
living. It is so restful, too, as we lay aside 
the weariness and disappointments of the 
day, to draw nearer to that silent companion 
of our daily walk and ask Him to abide 
with us for the day is far spent, and then to 
listen for that gracious evening benediction 
which is sure to come, “‘ Peace be unto you.”’ 


ei 


THE B STREET BOYS. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


It was late in March and there had been a 
long deferred, hearty rain in San Diego. 

‘“*O, dear,’?’ murmured the schoolboys, 
‘““why couldn’t it have snowed?” 

The distant mountains were capped with 
white and no farther away than Elsinore 
—so the newspapers said—‘‘the kids had 
been having a jolly snowball fight.” 

The young San Diegans were consumed 
with envy. 

“No such good luck for us,”’ said Frank 
Russell of the B Street School, as the boys 
filed out at three in the afternoon. ‘‘ Never 
fired a snowball in my life.” 

“Pll tell you what we can do,’’ spoke up 
John Farley. ‘‘If we can’t fire snowballs, 
we can fire mud balls. What's to hinder?”’ 

John was only in fun, but the boys took 
oim in earnest, and, as he was rather a 
leader among them, they cried, ‘‘ Agreed!’ 
and before he could speak again had gone 
at it with a will. 

There was certainly nothing to ‘‘ hinder”’ 
in the way of resources, for the material lay 
close at hand in infinite quantity—the dark 
est, softest, richest of mud, almost deep 
enough to drown you. And when it began 
o fly around that street and schoolyard it 
dlackened the air like a tornado. 

John Farley was disgusted with himself, 
for, though a very heedless bey, he had an 
inborn sense of decency and the fitness of 
things and abhorred unclea ness. But, 
having set the game going, he was too 
proud now to draw back. 

As the shapeless masses of abomination 
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landed right and left on his tidy suit of sec. 
ond-best clothes, a voice was heard from 
the street, exclaiming: ‘“‘ What under the 
sun! Boys, are you crazy?” 

It was the voice of John’s father, Dr, 
Farley, who was passing in his ‘ surrey,” 
making extremely slow progress through 
he mud, which reached nearly to his horse’s 
knees. 

“John, no more of this nonsense. Go 
nome immediately. Do you hear?” 

John slunk away, silent and ashamed. As 
he burst in at the kitchen door, a moving 
mage of mud, his mother exclaimed in 
amazement: ‘‘ This can’t be John Farley?” 

She had been watching him from the 
front windows, wondering what miscrable 
little ‘‘ greaser’’ it could be who was making 
toward the house. 

‘“‘Did a broncho run you down, dear?” 
asked grandma, quaveringly. A broncho 


with his hind legs in air was the dear 
old lady’s terror. 
As soon as John could explain that he 


had not been trampled on either by a bron- 
cho or a wild elephant, but had simply beea 
having a “high old time,’’ his mother was 
naturally indignant. 

‘“‘Can you find no better amusement than 
ruining your clothes? Go change them at 
once and spread these to dry on the back 
porch. I am seriously displeased.”’ 

John turned away meekly, saying to him 
self, ‘‘Wish I hadn’t got out of bed this 
morning. I’ve acted like a fool all day.” 

There was one piece of foolishness, how- 


ever, which he had quite forgotten, but he 
was soon to be reminded of it. Just before 
tea his mother entered the parlor, anxious 
and excited, and said to her husband, “If 
you'll believe me, I can’t find my diamond 
ring!”’ 


‘“*Why, my dear, not that heirloom you 
prize so highly? ”’ 


‘*Yes, the one father gave me. It is a 
great mystery. I never fail to keep it in 
my jewel-box when I’m not wearing it, and 
no one ever opens that box but myself. 
Why, John, what makes you look at me in 
that way? You can’t have meddled with 
the ring?” 

With all his faults, and they were many 
and trying, John was not acoward and never 
stooped to deceit. ‘‘O, mamma, mamma,” 
said he, turning red and white by turns, “! 
saw that box lying open on your bureau 


and I put the ring on just to see if it would 
fit my finger. I never thought of wearing 
it to school but ’’— 

‘* Wearing it to school!’’ cried his mother. 
‘You don’t mean to tell me you actually 
wore that ring to school?’’ 

‘‘ John,” said his father, sternly, ‘your 
lawlessness amounts almost to a crime. 
Whereis the ring? Did you bring it home?” 

‘No, sir, I—I’’— 

‘He came home a perfect mass of mud,’ 
said Mrs. Farley. ‘Tell me, John, you were 
not wearing that ring when you threw those 
horrible mud balls? ” 

‘No, mamma, no, I tell you truly, | was 
not. I didn’t mean to take it to school this 
morning, but Gar called me to see him groom 
the horse and I went off and forgot. And 
then the boys wanted to look at it and”— 

“What did you do with it, that is the 
question?”’ said his father. 

“T lent it to Billy Carter. He's 4 pie ¢ 
boy, almost new; sits with me. He didn't 
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feel very well and after that, let me see, 
maybe ‘twas two o’clock, he got excused 
and went home—Frank Russell went with 
him. O, mamma, let me go right to Billy’s 
house and get the ring.” 

John went but returned disappointed and 
crestfallen. ‘‘ Billy says he gave it back to 
me before he went home. But he didn’t 
all the same. I never touched it.”’ 

“What did his mother say?”’ 

“She says if he had brought it home she 
would have seen it. But she doesn’t know. 
Billy's a new boy. If he’s gone and hid that 
ring any where he ought to be ashamed!” 

The case began to look serious. Who 
were the Carters? John told all he knew. 
There were five little Carters; lived on Tenth 
Street; had a mother; she washed clothes 
for people. There was a father but he lived 
in Phenix, coming to San Diego if he could 
get money enough. 

“Pl tell you what, Billy could send that 
ring up to Phoenix and his papa could sell 
it,” said John, struck with a new idea. 

“Hush,” said Mrs, Farley, ‘‘you’ve no 
right to say that.’’ 

“Mamma won’t let me speak a word,”’ 
said John to Frank Russell, “but what 
made Billy grow so red when I asked him 


for that ring? And what made Mrs, Carter 


grow so red and look so funny? You see 
[know Billy had it last of anybody. And 
he’s a new boy.’’. 

Somehow it happened after this that the 
boys of 1} Street School turned the cold 
shoulder upon Billy Carter. They walked 
right by him, pretending not to see him, 
and left him by mistake out of all their 
games. Thus matters went on for three 
days and Mrs. Farley mourned her ring as 
lost. Finally, Saturday morning, as John 
stood on the back porch, Gar, the Chinese 
servant, came up to him, grinning broadly 
and holding out a tightly closed fist. 


*No sabe what I got!” 
In washing the doctor’s surrey he had 


found the missing ring in the last place in 
the world where it would have been looked 
for—on one of the wheels. Never was a 


treasure better hidden. It was imbedded 
ina crust of well-baked mud, no doubt the 
very mud the schoolboys had been making 
80 free with last Wednesday and which the 
doctor had plowed through, all unconscious 


of playing the thief. 

“Why, mamma, I must have had that 
ring on my finger after all and thrown it 
out,” said the conscience stricken John. 

“O my son, my son, how will you make 
this up to Billy?” 

The 1 Street boys of Billy’s grade sere- 
naded hiin that very afternoon to his great 
surprise. He was a well-meaning, tender- 
hearted little fellow and the breath of un- 
merited suspicion had scorched and blighted 
him like a hot wind from the desert. But 
now, without a word said, the trouble was 
all over and forgotten, and a merry party 
it was with Billy in the window wearing the 
huge boutonniere John had brought, and his 
mother standing beside him nodding and 
smiling to the boys. 

From this time forth Billy Carter, though 
still “new,” was treated: with marked at- 
tention by his schoolmates, particularly John 
Parley, who had learned a lesson not found 
in books, 

And now if anybody wonders how a dia- 
mond ring could travel about on @ wagon 
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wheel and not be crushed I answer I do not 
know, but for all that the incident is true 
in every word. 


xR eee sere 
THE “OOMING MAN.” 

A pair of very chubby legs 
Incased in scarlet hose ; 

A pair of little stubby boots, 
With rather doubtful toes ; 

A little kilt, a little coat, 
Cut as a mother can— 

And lo! before us stands in state 
The future’s ‘coming man.” 


His eyes, perchance, will read the stars, 
And search their unknown ways ; 

Perchance the human heart and soul 
Will open to their gaze ; 

Perchance their keen and flashing glance 
Will be a nation’s light— 

Those eyes that now are wistful bent 
On some “ big fellow’s”’ kite. 


Those hands—those little, busy hands— 
So sticky, small and brown; 

Those hands whose only mission seems 
To pull all order down— 

Who knows what hidden strength may be 
Hidden in their clasp, 

Though now ’tis but a taffy stick 
In sturdy hold they grasp. 


Ah, blessings on those little hands, 
Whose work is yet undone! 
And blessings on those little feet, 
Whose race is yet unrun! 
And blessings on the little brain 
That has not learned to plan! 
Whate’er the future hold in store, 
God bless the ‘coming man!”’ 
—The Beacon. 


A PHENOMENAL BELL. 

Unusual interest was excited recently in 
New York City by the passing from the 
North River via Washington Square and, 
with a rest under the Washington Arch, to 
Broadway and down that thoroughfare to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ferry of the 
‘Columbian Liberty Bell” on its way to 
the World’s Fair. The bell, weighing 13,000 
pounds, was not easy to move. It took 
twenty-five men two hours to load it upon 
the truck, and six stalwart horses to draw 
it. Six grenadier policemen guarded the 
truck, Mr. Meneeley, the founder of the 
bell, with some of his family, followed ina 
carriage, and interested crowds thronged 
the way, as the bell, draped in the national 
flag, held its slow course to the landing, to 
be taken by rail through Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburg, etc., to 
Chicago. 

The bell, made up of intrinsically pre- 
cious, and sentimentally more precious, ma- 
terials from our own and other lands, will 
bear a notable part in coming events here 
and abroad. Its voice is already bespoken 
for celebrating many weighty historic events 
closely bearing on the progress of human 
freedom. It was encouraging to see the 
real enthusiasm it aroused as it passed along 
the streets of the great metropolis. 


pe sivtinatatt® A fa Lita 
JAPANESE DENTISTRY. 

No instruments are used by the Japanese 
in extracting teeth. The dentist holds open 
the victim’s mouth with his left hand and 
with the thumb and forefinger of his right 
neatly and forcibly withdraws the “ grind- 
ers” at the rate of five a minute. Much 
practice is necessary to acquire the requisite 


strength and skill in the fingers, and the 
young dentist learns his [trade by pulling 
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pegs from a board. Soft wood is first used 
and the pegs are inserted lightly. When he 
can pull these out perpendicularly without 
in the least disturbing the position of the 
board he is advanced to the grade of oak 
pegs driven tightly into an oak board, and 
finally to maple pegs securely fastened into 
ablock. After months of practice his fingers 
become wonderfully strong and flexible and 
he graduates from work on the maple block 
to the human mouth. 


SOME GEOGRAPHIOAL “DON'TS.” 

Don’t say or write Austro-Hungary. The 
best writers prefer Austria-Hungary. 

Don’t call the Chinese ‘‘ Mongolians.”’ It 
is better to reserve the latter name for the 
people who live north of China proper. 

Don’t speak of a native of China as a 
Chinaman. You would not say that you 
had an Ireland man digging in your garden. 
It is better to call Juhn a Chinese. 

Don’t say that New York City is located 
on Manhattan Island. Such a misuse of 
the verb ‘‘to locate’’ is trying to the 
nerves of the best lexicographers. Say New 
York City is situated on Manhattan Island. 

Don’t speak of China as our antipodes. 
Our antipodes is the point on the other side 
of the world reached by a straight line pass- 
ing through the place on which we stand 
and the center of the earth. Our antipodes 
is in the ocean southwest of Australia. 

Don’t forget that Oriental names ending in 
‘‘an’’ have the accent almost invariably on 
the last syllable, as Teheran’, Beloochistan’. 

Don’t say that the compass points to the 
true north, for it doesn’t except in certain 
places, The compass points to the magnetic 
north, which is at present considerably west 
of the North Pole. When Lieutenant Greely 
was at Lady Franklin Bay the declination 
of his needle was found to be very great, the 
needle pointing toward the magnetic pole 
in a direction nearly southwest. 

When you are writing a novel don't get 
your geographical facts so badly mixed as 
to reflect discredit upon your early training. 
In one of the popular novels of the day the 
Azores are referred to as in a southern 
latitude. The writer also introduces his 
hero into the Antartic regions in January 
and speaks of the “inky blackness’’ of the 
nights he experienced there. Of course any- 
body ought to know that the month of 
January is the hight of the Antarctic sum- 
mer, and the entire month is one con- 
tinuous day.—Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 

EAR CORNERERS: 
It is now nearly 
two weeks since 
the Corner cruiser 
landed a cargo of 
letters and im- 
mediately 
sailed again, 
giving no 
hint as to his 
course or 
destination. 
He has not 
yet returned 
and the terrible weather at sea for several 
days past has made me anxious about him. 
You have seen in bold headlines the news- 
paper announcement of many sad wrecks, 
but probably you did not see in the fine 
print of the marine news that on the day 
after the great gale an incoming ship sighted 
off Cape Hatteras, lat. 34 49 N., long. 72 30 
W., a cat-rigged sailboat, bowsprit and 
port rail carried away, running under 
double-reefed sail before a heavy nor’ wester 
(course 8. by E. } E.) with only one man on 
board, an old gentleman without any hat, 
sitting in the stern, steering with one hand 
and bailing with the other; the distance 
being too great to hail him he was asked by 
signals if he wanted assistance, and imme- 
diately replied by gracefully waving his 
hand and pointing toward the south’ard. 
If that report can be trusted I think that 
the solitary mariner was our own captain, 
and that he was steering for the West 
Indies or the Isthmus of Panama. We 
will hope for the best. Meantime we will 
read letters from the Alphabet’s last mail. 










East SHELBURNE, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: It is raining today, so I 
thought I would write to you. The blackber- 


ries ure all dried up this year so that there 
will not be any. Peaches and pears are be- 
ginning to get ripe. We have twelve little 
pigs and they get out of the pen. We have 
three little calves, but we are going to sell 


two of them this week. I went to church last 

Sunday and heard Dr. Robbins of Philadel- 

phia. I see the Corner every week here. 
Love from Cart P. 


How did our boat ever get up there? I re- 
member, as some of your parents will, a 
little book of many years ago, containing 
four lectures by President Hitchcock of Am- 
herst College on the phenomena of the four 
seasons. Autumn was represented by a won- 
derful picture—the ‘Confluence of Connecti- 
cut and Deerfield Rivers.”” That was the way 
Captain M. took, going from the Connecticut 
through the richly colored foliage of that 
‘‘confluence,”’ then up the rapid and ro- 
mantic Deerfield or else branching off at 
another “confluence”? and ascending the 
beautiful Green River, tributaries from Shel- 
burne emptying into both. You see that if 
you follow all the Alphabet’s voyages you 
will have many lessons in local geography, 
besides learning this interesting fact that 
we could go almost anywhere by water, as 
the Indians did and our grandfathers, too, 
before the days of railroads. Asevery town 
(certainly in New England) has its saw miil 
or grist mill and as ‘rivers to the ocean 
run,”’ is there a single town which our Dis- 
patch Boat, starting from this ‘* Hub,” could 
not reach, even though some of the spokes 
might be rather crooked? 

Ayg 5’ 1803 BaRNET VT 


Dear mr Martin we (Mawa and I) went to 
the worlds fair in may and saw ever so many 
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things one was )pt Andrews and his 14 and 
one bail foot boat he crossed the atlantic in 62 
days in “‘sapolio”’ his boat. Wealso saw grace 
darlings boat. In the german department was 
a horse and behind it was a chariot a lad 
drove and a doll rode on its back beside it 
was a dog eam, 3° + / lifelike 

our little friend Joseph b 


That boy is only eight years old but his 
letter is capital (even if his letters are not); 
he says what he has to say and then stops. 
I am encouraged by his story of Captain 
Andrews; perhaps our captain has “ crossed 
the atlantic’’ by this time—or the Pacific! 

Crncinnatl, O. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We are fairly through 
with the Great Exposition. In my wander. 
ings through the gallery of the Liberal Arts 
Building I came to the Congregational booth, 
where I found a copy of the paper contain- 
ing Kitty Clover fit toaT! ... Cornerers 
should all visit the Cliff Dwellers, the Colo- 
rado Cave, the Liberty Bell in Pennsylvania 
Building and the Viking Ship. . . . The hills 
of Cincinnati abound in stone, and the stone 
abounds in shells, 400 feet above the Ohio 
River. I will send you a piece containing one 
shell. How did they get there? G. K. B. 


Shell received—it was a bivalve. The geo- 
logical ? is a hard one for children. Let 
them read Professor Shaler’s Story of Our 
Continent (Ginn & Co.). Two Cambridge 
Training School boys at Lake Winnepe- 
saukee describe their encampment there. 


. . . Camp Rindge was founded by Mr. Fred- 
erick H. Rindge, who also founded the school. 
The superintendent and instructors believe 
that wre should be boys. [Good!—Mk. M.] 
Cow Island has 600 acres, well wooded, and 
has a fine view ofthe lake. The 1™ boys were 
organized into a battalion, divided as follows: 
Band, Companies A and B and a Signal Corps 
with their respective officers. Each boy soon 
learns the time for boating, fishing, swimming 
and other sports which make up camp life 
and does willingly the work required to keep 
the camp in order. Our life is full of pleasant 
experiences. Davip D. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... Every worning we 
had to get up by ten minutes past six; at 6.30 
we had rol]l-cull, athletic drill and devotional 
exercises; at 7.10 breakfast, at 8.30 company 
drill; at 10 and 4.30 swimming (voluntary) ; 
at 12 dinner; at 6 supper; at 6.45 dress parade; 
at 9 roll-call; at 9.15 taps, which means “all 
lights out.” .. . We went to church at Lake- 
port, twelve miles from camp; we were about 
two hours going each way in a steam yacht 
and marched through the streets with our 
band at our head. Every day after dinner 
you would see a line of boys in front of head- 
quarters, some to get passes for row boats or 
to go on the steam launch to some of the vil- 
lages on the lake. 

ne Saturday, just as we were —— din- 
ner,a big storm came up. The boys got all the 
dishes into the cook house and then the mess 
tent was lowered, and the boys lay around the 
edge of it so that the wind could not ft 
under it to blow it away. Most of the flies 
»were blown off the tents and some of the boys 
did not have any dry blankets that night but 
had to sleep at headquarters. We all had a 
fine time and were sorry when we had to 
return. JOsEPH C. 


Two Cambridge boys called to see me 
yesterday, one of whom was a Cow Islander, 
and went with me to the Old South lecture. 
There were many other children there and 
some grown-up folks, among whom we rec- 
ognized Charles Carleton Coffin, the author 
of patriotic books for boys, who lectured 
last week. Another boy, who has just 
called, reports that he collected 140 varieties 
of flowers during his two weeks’ sojourn in 
Connecticut. Here is a little fellow who is 
off for a few days’ outing on Cape Ann— 
Magnolia, I think. His letter is brief but 
comprehensive. 
aus” safe. Harry and I are ine 

But now vacation’s done with all its fun, 

d school’s begun; so rally every one and 

ly none; be up with the’ sun, laziness 
shun and bravely run until you have won 
your educa-tion! MR. Marvin, 
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IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
weil nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Mallied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mass. 
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Gives QUIET NIGHTS 


and HAPPY DAYS 
to the infant and growing child. It is 


The Best Food "";i' 


tions of Child life. Dyspeptics, Inva- 
lids and Old People find it priceless. 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. Interested 
Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 

WOOLRICH & CO., = = Palmer, Mass. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 


Other Chemicals 












are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’8 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


) Ithas morethan three times 
if the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 
and is far more eco- 


DIGESTED. ESTSIE NED 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass 





Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking nd the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gré 
vies. Now these require ® 
strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


iT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL OON- 


CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
SY ANNOUNCE IN OUR APVERTIC 
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(Sept. 24 being Review Sunday, we substitute for 
the usual exposition of the lesson a general article 
on a live Sunday school topic.) 


A ORY FOR A NEW SUNDAY SOHOOL 
HELP. 





BY MRS. ELIZABETH M. ROWLAND, LEE, MASS. 


Two classes of teachers do not utter the cry. 
The leader of the primary class already has 
the blackboard, the picture-roll, and, better 
help than either, she has the separate room, 
where she may sing, march, draw, tell a story, 
perform experiments, teach the prescribed 
lesson or not, as she sees fit. More than any 
other teacher she may be a law unto herself, 
and individuality, Christian character and 
tact count for more here than general scholar- 
ship or special preparation. The teacher of 
the Bible class has all the helps he can use. 
Among his ten to sixty members there will be 
enough to discuss intelligently the questions 
of authorship, translation, symbolism and doc- 
trine. Suppose three of the ten, or ten of the 
sixty, do all the talking, the others are old 
enough to behave themselves and will proba- 
bly enjoy the discussion. 

But, I ask the question boldly, where is the 
teacher of any other grade of scholars who 
does not long for a new department in his 
religious newspaper, his quarterly, his notes? 
Where is the suggestion of method for his 
teaching? Who mines the gold for him and 
gives him the nugget to enrich his class? Our 
best teachers, the most successful in holding 
ciasses together, in touching rough boys’ 
hearts and giving shallow and giddy girls a 
new purpose, are not men and women trained 
in normal schools and teachers’ classes. They 
are young men with more religion than educa- 
tion, busy mothers overwhelmed with family 
cares, young women in dead earnest but inex- 
perienced. They can find out who Artaxerxes 
was and the meaning of Zechariah’s vision, at 
least, as well as anybody, but where is the 
help that tells them what to teach and what 
to slip over, how to make the lesson as a whole 
intelligible and where to make it practical ? 

It sometimes seems to such a perplexed 
teacher as if all studies and helps and notes 
were prepared with an ideal Sunday school 
class in view, or one made up of high school 
girls fitting for college, the superintendent’s 
daughter, the minister’s and deacon’s girls, 
the King’s Daughters and heads of Christian 
Endeavor committees— young women who 
have always breathed a Christian atmosphere, 
who know something of their Bibles and who 
love to study. 

But what is written for the real class of ten 
girls using the intermediate grade lessons? 
Here are three well-taught children of the 
church, perhaps, then three bright, untaught 
girls from irreligious homes, with no Bible 
dictionary or concordance on the shelf and no 
intelligent, Christian father or mother to talk 
over the lesson with them, and, sitting with 
them, four overgrown working girls, a nurse- 
maid, a German second girl, a spooler from 
the thread mill and a “‘ hand” from the laun- 
dry. These last left school a year or two, per- 
haps, before being prepared for the grammar 
grade. They read a verse in the Bible with 
difficulty ; they can hardly pronounce, and by 
no possibility can attach a meaning to such 
words as “adversary,” “covenant,” “ iniq- 
uity,” “remnant ’’—yes, they had heard of 
“remnant sales’—and when you talk of 
Joshua, the high priest, they suppose you refer 
to the predecessor of Father Rafferty at the 
Catholic church, 

These seven are of the class that the Sunday 
School was founded for, and they must learn 
the truths of salvation here or not at all. The 
last four will leave school at once if they are 
snubbed or if their ignorance is emphasized, 
hor will they come if they are not put in the 
classes with the “nice” girls—no, indeed; 
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why, they have smart hats and their sleeves 
are full! . 

The teacher turns to her Times, her Congre- 
gationalist, her notes or quarterly, and sighs, 
and, let us hope, prays; for except the Lord 
build the character she labors in vain. 

And what of the ten “intermediate”’ boys 
of the same age and variety? We will grant 
that one of the ten tries to study his lesson at 
home, and that his mother lodges the Golden 
Text in another one’s head; but out of ten 
boys of grammar school age it is safe to say 
that nine will not study if they can. help it. 
The teacher who can record eight present 
every Sunday has done a great deal already 
with boys going into “ long pants.” ‘‘ Haggai 
and Zechariah—where are they, anyway?” 
and they punch their Bibles first at Numbers 
and then Hebrews. ‘“ Zerubbabel and Shash- 
bazzar!” ‘Give it up. Chickamaugaand Ap- 
pomattox are hard enough for me,” say the 
boys studying history; and if you press the 
milk boy, the telephone boy, the messenger 
boy, the boy from the back alley whom you 
have kept in the class with great difficulty, 
if you ask them even to read these names they 
won’t come again to be laughed at. ‘ Jews? 
O, Jews have hook noses and sell old clothes. 
Say, Jim, a Jew came into father’s store’’— 
and the teacher can’t compete with that Jew 
story by explaining the symbolism of the 
golden candlestick. “Is God a Jew?” asks 
one of the more thoughtful of these igno- 
ramuses. Her heart sinks. What “hints” 
or ‘‘topics” or ‘“side-lights’” or ‘ phrase 
studies ’’ tell her how to plant a seed in such 
virgin soil? 

Do the teachers with scholars atrifle younger 
fare any better? These classes are usually 
full and running over with ‘‘ mission” chil- 
dren, five from the unchurched masses to one 
from Christian homes. Boys and girls of this 
age can often be persuaded to learn the Golden 
Texts, especially if they are continually drilled 
on them in the class. But when a young lady 
new to the work, in asking a little girl to find 
out something in her Bible at home, gets the 
proud answer, “ Ours isn’t a Bible; we’ve got 
an album,” she turns to her helps with a 
fainting heart, and wishes she could find in 
some of them a hint of the best methods of 
teaching the return of the Jews from captivity. 
And the young man who has studied his les- 
son and got acquainted with his boys and 
wants to help them, but finds that they have 
no background of information general or re- 
ligious, that they come from homes with no 
literature except a few bright-covered sub- 
scription books on the parlor table, no school- 
books nowadays, no newspaper, but a Sunday 
sheet, that the boys are full of life, keen, 
bright, well-disposed, but ignorant, uninter- 
ested in the subjects that he wants to teach, 
how shall he talk to them of building a temple 
when they want to tell him of a snow fort 
they put up the day before? Which of his 
helps will tell him how to get gospel truth 
out of the decrees of Cyrus and the tally of 
the pots and pans? Such boys and girls must 
be held whatever becomes of our systems of 
teaching. All Scripture is profitable for in- 
struction, but where shall the teacher be 
taught how to make itso? And if among the 
restless flock one child should ask, ‘‘ How did 
killing a cow and burning it help them pray? 
It wouldn’t help me,’’ the teacher—well, 
where shall the teacher learn what to say? 


This is by no means meant as a complaint 
against the International Lessons. We all 
know that they have been exceptionally hard 
for the younger classes so far this year, but 
these questions continually confront the 
teacher who wants to be faithful. How shall 


I persuade my scholars to study at home? 
How shall I hold their attention in the class, 
and how shall I teach not only the lesson but 
a lesson in religion? 
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She gets no help from any pretty fancy 
sketch of some sweet invalid woman or pale 
young divinity student transforming a score: 
of rough and thoughtless youngsters into 
saints during one brief season. The sweet- 
woman and young minister themselves know 
that they haven’t done it and can’t do 
it. But where the need is so’ widespread let 
us utter the cry for help and pray God that 
help may come. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Sept. 17-23. Adapting Efforts to Cir-. 


cumstances. Acts 11: 1-12; 17: 18-23, 30-34; 
28: 30,31. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 
ero 
Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Sept. 24-30. Testimony Meeting. How 
Christ Has Helped Me. 1 Pet. 3: 15, 16; Ps. 
94: 17-19. 

Every life that amounts to anything, that 
has any earnestness of purpose, any moral 
stamina, is indebted to other lives. Some- 
times one gets a great deal of help from those 
whom he never knows personally, who may 
have lived in a distant land a century ago or 
ten centuries ago. You have some favorite 
poet or philosopher, or some ideal man of ac- 
tion, from whose teachings or achievements 
you derive aid and inspiration, and the help 
thus rendered is independent of personal con- 
tact. To how many thousands who never saw 
them or were known by them the two great 
preachers of our century, Phillips Brooks and 
Charles Spurgeon, brought a blessing through 
their printed sermons. In some such way as 
this Christ has been the helper of men and 
women ever since He was on earth. The 
thought of His life, His teachings, His char- 
acter has brought relief to persons oppressed 
by their personal problems and burdens and 
by a realization of the woes of the world. 
The indisputable fact that He has been here, 
that He has trodden the streets of earth and 
gone in and out of human abodes, sheds light 
on a thousand dark and grievous things. As 
one thinks of His purity, His strength, His 
heavenly-mindedness, His trust in God and 
man, the mysteries of pain and sin, the awful 
catastrophes, the struggle and loneliness of 
the individual] life become more endurable. 

In such calling to mind of Jesus of Nazareth 
there is real and positive help even for those 
who have never committed themselves to His 
cause or who find it difficult to think of Him 
as anything more than a historic personage. 
It is good that Christis in any way helpful to 
such persons, but for the Christian, the man 
who owns Christ as living Lord and Redeemer, 
He is vastly more helpful. It is all the differ- 
ence between knowing a man through his 
writings or through a mutual friend and know- 
ing him personally. The Christian religion 
aims to establish vital relations between Christ 
and the believer, and, to recur again to human 
analogies, the help which comes from Christ 
to the soul that has thus become personally 
acquainted with Him is comparable only to 
the intimacy between friend and friend. Aid 
comes in the countless ways known to friend- 
ship through those channels of giving and 
receiving which one does not care to exploit 
before. the world, but which are the deepest 
and most real experiences of life. So Jesus 
becomes our mighty helper by His perfect 
understanding of our surroundings and our 
temperaments, by His knowledge of our good- 
ness and our badness, by constantly holding 
before us shining ideals, by His revelation to 
us in time of bereavement and disaster of the 
unfading joy of the spiritual life and of the 
reality of a Heavenly Father and a hereafter. 

Are we getting into the region of emotion- 
alism and mysticism? No more so than we 
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are when we give due credit to what takes 
place when tender and uphfting human rela- 
tionships are formed. We cannot give the lie 
to Christian experience of eighteen hundred 
years. Nay, do we not know what it is our- 
selves to have had at some critical point in 
our lives on some memorable day when sor- 
row had well-nigh overwhelmed us, or, better 
still, in the heat and strain of our common- 
place, workaday lives, the sudden incoming 
of the peace of Christ and the joy that no man 
takes from us? Christ will help us just as 
much as we will let Him, no less and no more. 
- The more we get of His help the more we will 
realize there is to.get and the more will we 
desire to help His brethren and ours. 
Parallel verses: 2 Chron. 26: 15; Ps. 46: 1; 
4:17; Isa. 31: 1; 41: 10; Luke 7: 47; 8: 39; 
John 12: 47; Heb. 13: 6. 


oe 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
HEATHENISM TRANSFORMED AND UTILIZED. 


Weeds reveal the richness of the bed in 
which they grow. Heathenism isa rank and 
foul growth, but, however poisonous or repul- 
sive, it proves man’s nature to be religion’s 
proper field and fountain. Were deadly weeds 
transformed into beautiful gardens full of 
fruits and flowers it would illustrate the 
conquering transformations going forward in 
missionary fields. For example, a few years 
ago Dr. William Butler visited Northern India 
where he began Methodist missions immedi- 
ately upon the close of the Sepoy rebellion, 
from which he and Mrs. Butler barely escaped 
while other missionaries were cruelly massa- 
cred. Beginning his work in the face of colous- 
sal difficulties, in ten years it was so far ad- 
vanced that it was safe for him to leave it in 
other hands, and the work has gone on with 
rapidly increasing conquests. 

Dr. Butler's return visit, after twenty-five 
years of absence, was full of thrilling experi- 
ences, one of which illustrates the resources 
of heathen customs and enthusiasms that may 
become tributary to the kingdom of Christ. 
Dr. Butler gives in his book, From Boston to 
Bareilly, a graphic account of what he wit- 
nessed. He says: 


Hindus make it a practice yearly to attend 
one of their great melas on the banks of the 
Ganges. One might call their mela an im- 
mense Hindu camp meeting, where, for nearly 
a week, several hundred thousand people en- 
camp on the banks of the “holy river,” at 
their various shrines, and go through austeri- 
ties, ablutions and services in which they seek 
for purification from the sins of the past year. 
These services are consummated by an immer- 
sion of the whole person beneath the water of 
this river, preceded by a cry in which, at a 
given signal, the whole crowd unite. That 
yell (as it may well be called) is one of the 
most awful sounds to which a Christian ear 
can listen. The words mean “ Victory, vic- 
tory, victory, to the holy Ganges! ”’ 


Now for the transformation wrought by the 
yospel. Referring to a camp meeting at which 
he was in attendance, Dr. Butler’s narrative 
continues ; 


The presiding elder, Brother Thomas, at ten 
o'clock that Saturday night, reminded them 
that one thing more, according to their usage, 
remained to be done to consummate and close 
their prayer meeting. They understood it 
and the preparations had been made in the 
tall forests outside the line of tents, where 
tires blazed to give light. Commencing at the 
stand, we filed out, singing, and soon formed 
a complete circle of 800 people beneath the tall 
trees. Here the preacher and ourselves stood 
in line and the entire 800 slowly mf&rched 
again till they passed and shook bands with 
each of us, while the singing, the shouts of 
joy and flowing tears all attested the gladness 
of these redeemed people. The circle was re- 
formed and the missionaries and ourselves 
stood in the center and then they sang, over 
and over again, as though they did not know 
when to stop, ‘I’m achild of the King,” “ The 
sweet by and by,”’ ete. 

A pause was now called and they then re- 
quested I should once nrore address them, 
perhaps for the last time. This I did, on the 
sacred freedom which our church secured to 
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them in these extraordinary means of grace 
for their enjoyment and help, as well as on 
the prospect which they hud, if faithful, of 
ae in the glad redemption song, “ clothed 
n white robes and palms in their hands,” 
where we hoped to meet them though we 
could not expect to see them again on earth. 
The elder then said, ‘‘ Now, brethren and 
sisters, I want you, before our final shout of 
victory is given, to unite in a loving, Chris- 
tian acclamation to Dr. and Mrs. Butler, the 
founders of our mission.’’ He led the way; 
and the forest rang with the applause of those 
grateful hearts. He here paused, as if realiz- 
ing what all this implied, and called out 
again: ‘‘ Has not this been a happy occasion? 
Are we not all very happy?’’. And there 
came in response the mighty, united cry, 
“Yes, yes, yes.”” This brought us to the 
final act and the recognition of the honor due 
that ‘‘ Name which is above every name” and 
which they now love to celebrate as the closing 
utterance of their camp meeting. The elder 
asked, ‘**Are you ready?” They understood 
and seemed to stand firmer in their place and 
each hand prepared to rise toward heaven as 
they answered back, ‘‘ Yes, ready.’’ Up went 
the elder’s hand and theirs with his, and 
like the voice of one man the 800 shouted ‘out, 
‘‘ Victory, victory, victory, to Jesus Christ.” 
The effect was thrilling, all the more so by 
the contrast which it suggested of their utter- 
ances in the former days of their ignorance. 
This typical incident speaks volumes. The 
same hearts throbbed, the same voices rang 
out, with change of proper name the words 
were the same, the tides of enthusiasm wert 
undiminished, emotions were deeper and purer 
but more ready and natural because of the old 


days of training on the Ganges’s banks. 


Many of the entrenchments of superstition 
and misguided worship have, in themselves, 
possibilities helpful to pure religion. Mission- 
ary toil of today will soon be crowned with 
results comparable to mountain landslides 
which bring to the valleys riches of inexhausti- 
ble fertility. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

Rev. Mr. Swann, a missionary who has just 
returned to London from Nijiji, on the east 
shore of Tanganyika, says that it is impossi- 
ble to doubt that Emin Pasha is dead. He 
was killed by an Arab slave raider in the 
northeastern part of the Congo Free State. 
Dr. Carl Peters, the eminent African explorer, 
now in this country, discredits Mr. Swann’s 
statements. 


A Moravian medical missionary on the Cash- 
mere frontier has just discovered a series of 
manuscripts dating from 700 A.D., dealing 
with the lore of local medicine and its allied 
subjects gf astronomy and witchcraft. He 
handed the documents to Dr. Heernle of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, whose well-known 
skill in Oriental paleography at once recog- 
nized their tenor as also the material on which 
they were written. Dr. Hoernle ascribes: the 
good preservation of the manuscripts, first, to 
the dryness of the surrounding air and next 
to their having been “sized” with white ar- 
senic. 

Another illustration of noble self-abnega- 
tion has been given to the world by the offer 
of that veteran London Society’s missionary, 
Rev. Thomas Brockway, who has seen thirty- 
four years service in Madagascar, to fill the 
vacancy’caused by the death of a young Welsh 
missionary, Rev. Robert Roberts, on the thresh- 
old of a promising career in Madagascar. 
With the highest appreciation of Mr. Brock- 
wiy’s willingness to return, the directors of 
the London Missionary §ociety have availed 
themselves of his proposal and he has taken 
passage for the great African island which he 
considers “‘ as near to heaven as England.” 


The student volunteer missionary move- 
ment, inaugurated at Northfield a few sum- 
mers ago, appears to have quite as much con- 
crete strength in England as in this country. 
In connection with the recent Keswick con- 
vention about 150 students who have pledged 
themselves to the foreign work held a series 
of enthusiastic meetings. Besides these enough 
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others have promised to go abroad to bring 
the number up to 500. They are found in a} 
the leading universities of the United King. 
dom. 


Evidently the protests of missionaries op 
the field and the persistent efforts of English 
radicals are having some effect upon the Brit. 
ish-Indian government, for they have just is. 
sued the following order: 

The government has decided, after consulta. 
tion with its officers and with the priests and 


with the most respectable persons, to prohibit 
the possession or use of opium in any form by 


Burmans in Lower Burmah just as in U per: 


Burmah. The use of opium is condemned by 
the Buddbist religion, and the government 
believing the condemnation to be right, in: 
tends that the use of opium by persons of the 
Burman race shall forever cease. 


But why the reference to the Buddhist priests 
and none to the Christian missionaries, and 
why confine the prohibition to Burmans? 


Panics may come and go, commercial and 
industrial establishments fail, but the credit 
of the great missionary societies remains “ gilt- 
edged,”’ because the bankers of the world real- 
ize the integrity of the directing officials and 
the constant beneficence of the givers; thus 
the editor of the Christian Advocate is enabled 
to say respecting the drafts of its missionary 
society: 


Behind is the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which for 105 years has sustained the credit of 
the Book Concern and for seventy-five years 
that of the missionary society. Today our 
drafts, on the whole, are rather more valued 
in the East than those negotiated through 
London bankers. In interest and exchange 
in the last fourteen years over $55,000 has thus 
been saved to the missionary society. 


Another famous traveler testifies to the value 
of missions, and her witness is all the more 
forcible when it is remembered that the 
speaker is Mrs. Bishop, who has visited 140 
mission stations in various countries. Shé 
says: 


I am a convert to missions through seeing 
missions and the need for them. Sume years 
ago I took no interest whatever in the condi- 
tion of the heathen. I had heard much ridi- 
cule cast upon Christian missions, and per- 
haps had imbibed some of the unhuallowed 
spirit. But the missionaries by their lives 
and character, and by the work they are do- 
ing wherever I have seen them, have pro- 
duced in my mind such a change, and such an 
enthusiasm, as I might almost express it, in 
favor of Christian missiuns, that I cannot go 
anywhere without speaking about them, and 
trying to influence others in their favor who 
may be as indifferent as I was before I went 
among heathen countries. 


Dr. Henry M. Field, in his recent trip 
through Northern Africa, had it borne in upon 
him to study old Carthage and its history and 
the new work begun there. by the late Cardi- 
nal Lavigerie, of whom and whose work he 
speaks in these high terms of praise: 


Though he had once been Archbishop of 
Algiers yet ten years since, when Tunis was 
taken under the protection of France, in the 
general reorganization the bishopric of Car- 
thage was revived and was fitly assigned to 
the most eminent man in the church who had 
devoted his 1ife to Africa, so that Vardinal 
Lavigerie, as Bishop of Carthage, was the 
direct successor of Saint Cyprian, who suffered 
martyrdom more than sixteen centuries ago. 
Here he spent the rest of his days. But it 
was not a retirement for repose. His restless 
mind was as busy as ever. He founded a col- 
lege that has five hundred students—not Cath- 
olics only, but Protestants and Greeks and 
Jews and even Mussulmans. He built a 
chapel, Notre Dame de U’ Afrique, and, last and 
men of all, began the erection on the 

ighest pein’ of Carthage of a cathedral, 60 
which his remains have been brought as its 
most precious treasure and which now reé- 
mains at once his monument and his tomb. 
As I read that illustrious name upon the mar- 
ble slab that covers him it was with the same 
veneration that I read the name of David 
Livingstone in Westminster Abbey. Here a8 
there the tomb of the crusader will be for- 
ever a place of pilgrimage, to which will come 
the dusky sons of Africa to stand with uncov- 
ered heads around the dust of the benefactor 
of their ~ace. 
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Literature 


pooKS IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

From this part of our country has come 
recently the announcement of a remarkable 
development of the reading habit. In such 
centers as St. Louis and other, although 
lesser, cities it probably is not specially 
conspicuous, but it is said to be noticeable 
throughout the whole region, even in the 
smaller villages. Libraries and bookstores 
are being called for and established and a 
very large trade has sprung up, chiefly 
within the last five years. 

As a consequence a considerable number 
of new publishing houses, some fifty or 
more, have come into existence, and already 
some men have made fortunes and have 
retired from business. At first books were 
disposed of on the subscription plan, and it 
worked well. But before long it was dis- 
placed by the more usual method of supply- 
ing the public through bookstores. This 
trade is almost wholly in Western hands, 
Eastern publishers having failed to discover 
or neglected to enter the newly opening 
field. 

To a large degree the literature which is 
supplied to readers in this region is peculiar 
to it. ° Of course they demand and receive 
many books which are known and read 
everywhere else. But a considerable part 
of the books sold them are stated to be 
written especially for them by authors whom 
their demand has prompted to write and 
who are not yet much known anywhere else. 

‘Some publishers are not as discriminating 
as others about the quality of what they 
sell, and there appears to be considerable 
variety in the literature produced. But 
most of it undoubtedly is of good quality. 

It will exert a useful educational influence 
and in time will enlarge greatly the circula- 
tion of the best class of works. At present 
it is noteworthy chiefly as a new demand 
for enjoyable reading, and, from another 
point of view, as a very remunerative devel- 
opment of the publishing business. But it 
means much more and better than merely 
these things. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
DR. G, H. ATKINSON’S BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr, Atkinson was a man whose place it 
will be hard to fill. One of the most emi- 
nent and useful Congregationalists in the 
great Northwest, he was known widely in 
other parts of our country and was de- 
servedly respected. A graduate of Dart- 
mouth College in 1843 and of Andover The- 
ological Seminary in 1846, he devoted him- 
self to the foreign missionary work in 
Natal, South Africa, but being detained 
Providentially from sailing at the antici- 
pated time he was led to enter the home 
missionary ranks, although his appointed 
field, Oregon, was almost as far from his 
home and almost as difficult as many a for- 
eign station. There in Oregon City and 
later in Portland he spent his life and ac- 
‘omplished an honorable and uncommonly 
fruitful life work. 

He was an able preacher and a faithful 
pastor. He also was a loyal Congregation- 
ahst and had a prominent part ‘in the task 
of establishing and building up our churches 
in the region in which he lived. He was 
Belected repeatedly to represent them in the 
sreat national assemblies of our order, and 
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the leaders of the denomination throughout 
our country learned to depend much upon 
his judgment. It was in this connection 
that his largest reputation was gained. 
But in his own State he was influential also 
in other lines. He was foremost in foster- 
ing sound education and had much to do 
with the Portland High School, Tualatin 
Academy and the Pacific University. But 
he was too broad a man not to be interested 
deeply in the material development of the 
Northwest and he published a number of 
important papers upon the agricultural, 
mineral and other resources of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho which attracted 
merited notice. 

This memorial volume, compiled by Mrs. 
Atkinson, is somewhat miscellaneous but 
of large value and interest. It includes 
sketches of his character and career, his 
original ocean journey to Oregon, selections 
from his own journal and his wife’s, various 
papers, addresses, etc., from his pen, and 
several appreciative tributes to his memory. 
It is enriched by a good portrait of him and 
by other appropriate illustrations. It can 
be had of Mrs. Atkinson, at Portland, Ore., 
for six dollars. 

RELIGIOUS. 

In Noble Lives and Noble Deeds [Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society. 50 cents], 
edited by Rev. E.:A. Horton, there are forty 
lessons each upon some virtue or excellent 
moral quality and each describing some 
eminent man or woman supposed to have 
been conspicuous for the virtue specified. 
For instance, Emerson is named as the ex- 
ample of Courtesy, Dean Stanley of Open- 
mindedness and General Gordon of Enthusi- 
asm. The facts in each life are sketched 
briefly and questions are furnished for the 
class together with suggestions to the 
teacher. There is so much which is val- 
uable and helpful in the book that we are 
the more reluctant to offer adverse criti- 
cisms. But it is fair to say that the qual- 
ities with which persons are allied here are 
not always those which were most charac- 
teristic. There must be very few people 
who are familiar with the history of John 
Bunyan who will not feel that it comes 
dangerously near absurdity to suggest Self- 
respect as his distinguishing characteristic, 
honorable although that quality is, and 
the same thing ‘is true in regard to Have- 
lock who is linked here with Ambition. 


-Each of these men was especially conspicu- 


ous, and was proud to be, for intense and 
exulting devotion to Jesus Christ as a 
divine Redeemer. . But probably there are 
not many Unitarian Sunday schools in 
which this could be taught without offense. 
Furthermore it is not chiefly as an example 
of Order that John Wesley is, or is not to 
be, honored, nor as one of mere Frankness 
that Luther; the lion-like champion of re- 
ligious liberty, is and wil] be reverenced. 
It is a pity that such a book should have to 
encounter so largely the settled and well- 
supported convictions of Christendom. But 
some of its divisions are. much less open 
to criticism. - 

There is something of attractiveness in 
Bible Lamps for Little Feet [Standard Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00], a collection of Bible 


stories and sketches and similar matetiai in 
ptose and verse, edited by C. M. Moriell, 
M.D. Some of its selections are eminently 
instructive and many are helpful spiritually. 
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The tone of some is too much that of one 
consciously talking down to the level of the 
young reader, some of the poetry is of in- 
ferior quality, and in general it is true that 
more discriminating editing is needed. Most 
of the pictures are praiseworthy but a few 
are not. There are many illustrations how- 
ever, and many are in colors. One addi- 
tional merit of the book is that it is unde- 
nominational. Another is the instruction 
furnished in toy-making, etc.——President 
W. F. McCauley, of the Ohio Christian 
Endeavor Union, has compiled a handbook 
of Christian Endeavor Methods entitled 
How [Standard Publishing Co. $1.00]. It 
is comprehensive of all practicable depart- 
ments of the work, judicious in suggestion, 
clear and orderly in plan, printed and bound 
neatly, and compact enough to form a con- 
venient pocket volume. Such a book can- 
not fail to be of great service to all Chiis- 
tian Endeavorers. 

Members of that pathetically and appro- 
priately named body, the Shut-In Society, 
will not fail to appreciate a new book edited 
by one of themselves. It is by Mary C. 
Yarrow and is called Songs for the Shut-In 
[Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents]. Itcontains 
a choice selection of poems and prose ex- 
tracts, all of a consoling or inspiring char- 
acter, and it is printed tastefully. It will 
cheer many an otherwise dul) hour.——In 
his bright, telling little volume, A Rather 
Fast Young Man [James H. Earle, 30 
cents], Mr. J. L. Gordon, secretary of the 
Boston Y. M. C. Association, has made 
public certain reflections suggested by the 
parable of the prodigal son, and has draped 
them in such graphic words that young 
men will be the more ready to read and 
heed them. 

STORIES. 

Three short stories—The Private Life, 
Lord Beaupré, and The Visits—by Henry 
James, have been reprinted in a pretty 
book, The Private Life and Other Stories 
[Harper & Bros. $1.00]. The first lacks 
clearness—apparently one is invited to en- 
dow the principal character with the power 
of becoming temporarily invisible, the third 
is overwrought, and the second is natural 
and effective. Of course there are plenty of 
good descriptive touches in each. But the 
anthor is not at his best.——Another book 
of short stories is ‘‘ To Let” [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00], by B. M. Croker. Its eight 
sketches all are ghost stories in some sense 
and deal with East Indian scenes and actors. , 
They are not too overpowering yet they are 
written with spirit and seem based upon a 


thorough knowledge of Indian life among . . 


both natives and English residents. This 
too is a book which many will find readable 
in the cars. But we should not allow it to 
lie in the way of nervous children. 

Ernest Redwood’s translation of Jean de 
la Bréte’s My Uncle and My Curé (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.75] is very easy and natural, 
and renders unusually well the charm of 
the original. The story is of the lightest 
quality yet is decidedly amusing and is thor- 
oughly French without having any of the 
far too common objectionable characteris- 
tics of French stories. The illustrations 
and the printing are tasteful and the former 
are of superior workmanship.——The latest 
issue in the Messrs. Harper & Bros. Frank- 
lin Square Library is In a Promised Land 
[50 cents], by’"M. A. Bengough. It is a vivid 
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and powerful portrayal of life in a South 
African colony, the baser elements of soci- 
ety being shown in sharp conflict with the 
higher, and very pronounced types of char- 
acter being contrasted with skill. The 
might of evil and of wicked men is indi- 
cated with relentless distinctness, although 
righteousness prevails at last. The story is 
a sad, powerful, deeply impressive drama 
and teaches some great moral lessons. It is 
one of the ablest stories which we have read 
in a long while. 

Mr. N. H. Dole’s Not Angels Quite [Lee & 
Shepard. 50 cents] ranks among the more 
entertaining volumes of this season’s lighter 
literature. In spite of evident faults—too 
many and too feeble puns, some overdrawn 
caricatures of character, a lack of sufficient 
familiarity with yachting matters, etc.—the 
story is more than merely readable and gains 
in interest to the close. The more impor- 
tant actors are represented with the most 
success and the book leaves a pleasant im- 
pression.— Florence Warden undeniably 
writes somewhat sensational novels, and her 
latest production, A Terrible Family [Inter- 
national News Co. 50 cents] must be con- 
fessed a highly wrought narrative. But it 
is not to be too swiftly condemned. It is 
improbable and inconsistent but spirited 
and entertaining and leaves a wholesome 
impression.-——In Messages from Mars [J.S. 
Ogilvie. 50 cents] Mr. R. D. Braine has 
given reins to his fancy and portrayed the 
supposed superior civilization of Mars which 
he represents as made known to us by a re- 
markable system of interplanetary telegra- 
phy. He certainly has written an interest- 
ing and suggestive book. 

Etelka’s Vow [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], 
by Dorothea Gerard, belongs to the Town 
and Country series and is a spirited narra- 
tive of a strange and highly improbable his- 
tory. It has merit in its portraitures and 
does not lack interest. Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons have issued two more of 
their charming little pocket volumes con- 
taining stories originally printed in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. One is Stories of the Sea, in 
which are four stories by J. R. Spears, Maria 
Blunt, C. E. Caryl and Dr. George Howe re- 
spectively, and the other is Stories of the 
South, the contents of which are by Thomas 
Nelson Page, Harrison Robertson, Joel Chan- 
dier Harris and Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Each costs half a dollar, is illustrated, is in- 
tensely interesting, and is just the thing to 
be read on a journey.——René Bazin’s A 
Blot of Ink [Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cents] 
has been translated into English and makes 
a light, pleasant summer story without any 
objectionable Frenchness and is not so long 
as to weary one. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Memories of Dean Hole [Macmillan & 
Co. $2.25] is one of those delightful books, 
as we intimated nearly a year ago when it 
first came out, which everybody wants to 
read. It has been reprinted five or more 
times already and the demand is likely to 
continue brisk. The author—whose portrait 
shows the reader about what sort of a book 
to expect—always has had many and diver- 
sified interests, including various forms of 
art, literature, labor and sport, as well as 
those more strictly religious. His pages 
abound in anecdote and contain many pic- 
tures of English life and manners which are 
of more than passing significance. The few 
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additional illustrations possess special in- 
terest because their originals’ were the work 
of John Leech with the exception of one by 
Thackeray. The more of such men as Dean 
Hole and the more of such books as his 
Memories the better for the world. 

One of the victims of Monte Carlo, the 
famous gambling resort near Nice, has writ- 
ten a full account of the history of the 
place, its allurements, fascinations and per- 
ils, for the warning of others. The book is 
called Monte Carlo, Its Sin and Splendor 
[N. C. Smith & Co. 50 cents], and is a 
plain, sensible and evidently truthful ex- 
posure of the evils of the place, not only 
those inevitable under the circumstances 
but also such as the large percentage of 
profit in favor of the establishment, the 
manner in which the many suicides are dis- 
posed of secretly so that their friends never 
can discover any trace of them, etc. It is 
full of solemn moral lessons applicable else- 
where as truly as at Monte Carlo.— Out- 
ward and Homeward Bound [Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.00] is prettily gotten 
up.” It has canvas covers with rope letters 
and other marine ornamentation, and it 
contains the smokestacks and signals of 
the different steamer lines, maps, state- 
ments about time-keeping on shipboard, 
the log, reel and compass, etc., and appro- 
priate selections as well as blank pages for 
autographs. Young people will like it. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Several belated magazines of last month 
have only just come to hand. The Magazine 
of American History for July and August 
[$4.00] has a picture and a paper by N. B. 
Winston, on Houdon’s Statue of Washington. 
Willis Boughton writes about The Genesis 
of the Ohio University. F. MacBennett, 
in A Tangle in American History Straight- 
ened, shows that Juan Ponce de Leon’s 


charter which is dated at Valladolid, Sept. 26," 


1512, probably should bear date of Sept. 26, 
1514, an important correction. The other 
material all is of excellent quality, the 
illustrations are suitable, and the magazine 
under its new auspices bids fair to increase 
its former success.——In the August Yale 
Review [$3.00] Prof. G. P. Fisher’s article on 
Mr. Pierce’s Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner is enough of itself to float the 
number. Hon. S. E. Baldwin treats of The 
Historic Policy of the United States as to 
Annexation, but deals rather with practice 
than with policy. Another specially valu- 
able contribution is Mr. J. Stanley-Brown’s 
on The Bering Sea Controversy from an 
Economic Standpoint. 

The Critical Review for July [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons] contains as usual] learned 
critiques on the most scholarly treatises of 
recent issue, those theological and phil- 
osophical predominating, and German litera- 
ture receiving about as careful attention as 
English——Romance [Romance Publishing 
Co.] continues to be edited with successful 
skill and it includes some stories written 
for its use and others selected from the 
leading foreign publications. It always 
offers sixteen or eighteen short stories by 
the best writers and we have invariably 
found it entertaining. 


NOTES. — 

— Goand see the newspaper exhibits when 

you are in the World’s Fair at Chicago. They 
are of peculiar interest. ; 
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— James Whitcomb Riley is one of the 
few poets who has made money by his verses, 

—— One hundred and thirty-nine architects 
have submitted designs for the new city hall 
in New York City. 


— Dr. Holmes greatly enjoys discovering 
and measuring large trees, and every now and 
then revisits the few largest on his list. 

—— Mark Twain’s oldest daughter, Miss 
Clara Clemens, has a taste for authorship and 
has written an allegorical play which is re. 
ported to be elever. 

— Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, 
is believed to be the leading expert upon the 
subject of Indian archeology, language, ete, 
in this country. 


—— Mr. R. L. Stevenson received about $600 
for the serial rights of Treasure Island, one of 
his earlier stories, and Mr. H. R. Haggard 
$1,500 for the serial rights of She. Hall Caine 
received the same for the serial rights of The 
Deemster. 


-—— The inscriptions on the peristyle in the 
Court of Honor at the World’s Fair are in 
English and were composed by President 
Eliot of Harvard , University. It was first 
proposed to have them printed in Latin but 
this suggestion fortunately was disregarded. 

—— Mr. James Stillie, the Edinburgh book- 
seller who has just died in his ninetieth year, 
was one of those who was employed by Sir 
Walter Scott to copy his manuscripts so that 
their authorship should not be detected. Mr, 
Stillie admired Scott greatly but used to speak 
contemptuously of both “‘ Christopher North" 
and Carlyle. 

— Col. T. W. Higginson recently gave his 
friends at Dublin, N. H., two readings from 


his unpuDlished diaries for the benefit of the . 


public library in the village. The portions 
read described his experiences at the famous 
Voltaire Centenary at Paris in 1878 and at the 
literary convention there in the same year. 
A visit to Louis Blanc also was described. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
VERGIL: ANEID VII. Edited by William C. Collar, 
A.M. pp. 96. 50 cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE OPINIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER. By, Robert 
Grant. pp. 224. $1.00. 
a gg ers By Robert Louis Stevenson. pp. 


- $1.50. 
JACK HALL. By Robert Grant. pp. 3%. $1.25. 
os THE BusH. By Robert Grant. pp. 374, 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
LITTLE SAINT HILARY AND OTHER SroRIES. By 
Barbara Yechton. | ae 60 cents. 
MOTHER’S BEDTIME TALES. By Minnie E. Kenney. 
pp. 158. 75 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
YounG MEN: FAULTS AND IDEALS, By J. R. Mil- 
ler, D. D. wer 31. 
Waat Is Worth WHILE? By Anna Robertson 
Brown, Ph.D. pp. 32. 
National sins ae Society and Publication 
louse. Ni 


ew York. 
TEMPERANCE IN ALL NATIONS. Edited by J. N. 
Stearns. pp. 434. $2.50. 
American Sunday School Union. Philadelphia, 
DONALD PATTERSON’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. 8. K. 
Reeves. ve 254. $1.10. 
ae PWARD. By Mary B. Willey. pp. 257. 
Gem City Business College. incy, IU. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCIAL Law. By L. B. 
McKenna, M.A., LL.D. pp. 465. 


PAPER COVERS. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
BIBLE EscHATOLOGY. By Henry Theodore Cheever, 
D. pp. 241. 
W. H. Brearley. Detroit, Mich. 
THE STORY OF THE CROSS. pp. 19. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


August. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

September. ATLANTIC.—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW — 
2MERICAN HisTORY.—PREACHER’S —CENTORT = 
MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE.—MCCLURE 5.— S 
AMATEUR.—OVERLAND.—BOOK News—Laws © 
LiFre.—NoRTH AMEBRICAN.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
—COSMOPOLATAN.—BABYLAND.—LITEBABRY ple 
—NEW ENGLAND.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE.— oon 
BUYER.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—REVIEW OF REVI 





A friendship counting nearly forty years is 
the finest kind of shade tree I know of— 
James Russell Lowell. 
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News from the Churches 





PASSING COMMENT. 

The report from Manchester, N.H., is en- 
couraging, coming as it does at the beginning 
oftheautumn. Itindicates faithfulness on the 
part of both the people and the last pastor 
when pastorless churches are busy with evan- 
gelistic work. 

The church that has tried the two com- 
munion services commends the plan to other 
churches. The attendance at the subordinate 
service has always been from twelve to 
twenty. 

Itis quite a serious question for two churches 
to decide whether they will become one. But 
such unions, if they be “ for better,” are object 
lessons for the community. 

It is a good thing to give the little children 
in the Sunday school a ground work on the 
life of Christ before setting them to work on 
other departments of Bible study. 

The successful evangelistic services of the 
summer have shown that there are no limits 
of times and seasons to the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Now is a good time to organize the 
results of the summer’s work in outlying dis- 
tricts into local missions. In many country 
places it is impracticable for the pastor to 
visit the out-stations as frequently as in 
warmer weather. But instead of letting the 
enterprises lapse, if they are well organized 
there is a chance for growth during the winter. 


THE PAST SUMMER IN BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn has by no means been neglected 
by the Congregational churches during the 
hot weather. Most of them have sustained 
regular services alone or in connection with 
neighboring churches. Six pastors have been 
in their pulpits all summer, and these testify 
that the popular saying, ‘‘ Everybody is out of 
town,” is fiction. Plenty to do and pleasant 
work at that is Dr. R. R. Meredith’s verdict 
after spending two vacation seasons in Brook- 
lyn. He has preached every Sunday morning 
in his own church, the Tompkins Avenue, to 
congregations varying from 1,500 to 2,000, and 
consisting largely of strangers. During the 
week, with his assistants, Rev. Mr. Bridges, 
two visitors and a nurse, he has been striving 
to brighten and bless the lives of the working 
people, who often suffer more in summer than 
in winter. Sending working girls to the Hol- 
iday House, sick mothers to the Seaside 
Home, children to the country for two weeks, 
mothers with their children for a day’s trip on 
one of the excursion boats, and kindred en- 
deavors, have taken much time, but in suffer- 
ing relieved, lives saved, gratitude evoked 
and hearts touched it has paid well. Dr. 
Meredith has been supervising alterations in 
his Sunday school building to accommodate 
the rapidly growing infant department. In 
the new room will be placed kindergarten 
chairs and tables for 400 children, who will 
be taught in classes instead of by a single 
teacher as heretofore. This change necessi- 
tates securing forty new teachers, an under- 
taking that would dismay most pastors. But 
Dr. Meredith feels confident that the church 
members will respond to the appeal made last 
Sunday and that the supply will equal the de- 
mand. The infant department does not follow 
the International Lessons with the rest of the 
school, but takes up only the life of Christ, 
the arrangement made by Miss Wheelock 
being followed. 

Rev. C. W. King, recently installed pastor 
of the Bushwick Avenue Church, has been 
Spending the summer in getting acquainted 
with his people, discovering the strangers and 
Planning an aggressive fall campaign. He 
finds plenty of people, unable to leave the 


city for a vacation, who need and welcome 


— ministrations. The first Sunday in 


ptember was a fitting crown for the sum- 
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mer’s efforts when seven were received into 
church membership and earnest congregations 
filled the church. Instead of spending valu- 
able time in gathering and marshaling his 
forces Mr. King will be able to enter at once 
into the fall work. A new building is a vital 
necessity and it promises soon to be a reality. 
The present building and a large lot, truly 
strategic in its location, are free of debt, and 
interested friends stand ready to help, hard 
times to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Rev. D. B. Pratt has been busy arranging 
the final details of the union between his 
church—Union—and the Beecher Memorial. 
Last spring the venerable Mr. Halliday, al- 
ready beyond the fourscore limit, asked that 
Mr. Pratt might be his associate. The church 
concurred and called him. Then, as if un- 
willing to rob the sister church of its pastor 
and to break the delightful relations existing 
between them, the Beecher Memorial invited 
Mr. Pratt’s church to come with him. Both 
invitations were accepted and the union was 
consummated at an impressive service, Sept. 
3, when Mr. Pratt and his church covenanted 
with Mr. Halliday and his«church, after which 
all gathered about the Lord’s table. Many 
things conspire to make this a fortunate step. 
Instead of three churches in that section of 
the city with overlapping territory, as last 
year, there will be two, each free to strike out 
aggressively in its own field. Many now 
united had worked together happily in an- 
other church, before the formation of the 
Beecher Memorial, and are glad to stand again 
shoulder to shoulder, If there be truth in the 
saying, ‘‘ Old men for counsel and young men 
for action,” this church will be doubly blest, 
having both elements in the pastoral office. 
The Sunday school will number between 600 
and 700 and in every way the opportunities 
are large. The change coming in the summer, 
the new year will be one of unbroken spiritual 
activity. 

Rev. R. J. Kent of the thriving Lewis Ave- 
nue Church has spent his vacations for several 
years near the city and has encouraged his 
people to send for him in bereavement or any 
circumstances when his presence was espe- 
cially needed. This year he has been in the 
city not only for special calls but to preach 
twice each Sunday, when he has been met by 
good-sized congregations. Like the others who 
have been here during the summer, Mr. Kent 
thinks union services are often best for 
churches and entire freedom from duties for 
preachers, but he also believes that the city 
should not be deserted altogether and that 
those who are on hand will find they are 
greatly needed. Circumstances which compel 
burial without a service and leave the sick 
and dying without spiritual ministrations are 
unjustifiable. Mr. Kent bas had the pleasure 
of welcoming a number of new families during 
the summer and of receiving eight into church 
fellowship, the fruitage of July and August 
labors. The work on the new church building 
has been greatly delayed by the failure of the 
firms which had contracted to supply the 
materials. 

The Church of the Pilgrims has joined in 
union services with the churches near by and 
also sustained all the services at its Pilgrim 
chapel branch. There have been ample oppor- 
tunities for seed sowing at the chapel, where 
the average Sunday school attendance during 
the ten midsummer Sundays was 523 and 
where preaching services and prayer meet- 
ings have been encouraging both in attend- 
ance and spirit. At the church the portion 
injured by fire last spring has been repaired 
and the Sunday school room refrescoed. 

Rev. Alexander Lewis and his people of the 
New England Church return to find that new 
gas fixtures have been put in and that the 
Sunday school room has been finely redeco- 
rated. They are eager to excel their own ex- 

lent record of last year. An office has been 
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put in Plymouth Church which undoubtedly 
will become the headquarters of its large 
working force and a convenient center for its 
activities. The new house of worship being 
erected for the Swedish church is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion and probably will be 
ready for use by Jan.1. The building will be 
a real ornament to the church architecture of 
Brooklyn and its interior arrangements are 
corfvenient. 

The summer has not been wasted. Beside 
the actual good done valuable preparation, 
both material and spiritual, has been made for 
the coming months. We enter the fall with 
better equipments and in stronger array fur 
the battle. With a man at every post, for no 
church is pastorless, a church extension so- 
ciety well organized and aggressive, and a 
spirit of earnestness all along the line, Con- 
gregationalism ought to win great victories 
this winter for Christ. ADRIAN. 


TWO FEATURES OF FELLOWSHIP IN 
ST. LOUIS. 

In close connection with varying incidents 
of the work of our churches in St. Louis there 
are two permanent factors entering largely 
whatever success has been or is likely to he 
attained. One is the weekly meeting of the 
pastors of the city and vicinity, the other a 
publication called Congregational Life, issued 
weekly under their direction. The influence 
of these two agencies is so marked that a 
description of them may be helpful to an un- 
derstanding of Congregationalism in St. Louis, 
and suggestive of what it might do and be in 
other cities. 

The Ministers’ Meeting is pre-eminently a 
pastors’ meeting. The arduous task of straight- 
ening tangles in theological seminaries or 
benevolent societies is not resting upon our 
shoulders. We meet as brother pastors, two 
hard pressed with common labors to quarrel 
among ourselves, to be jealous of each other’s 
successes or to be indifferent to each other’s 
trials. We begin by kneeling together and 
asking for the blessing of ourone Master upon 
our one work in the city—an example which 
might, perhaps, advantageously be followed 
by pastors in other cities, The meetings are 
held in a small parlor at the First Church and 
are atrictly private, no reporters being a:l- 
mitted and no strangers present save by intro- 
duction from some pastor. Apart from items 
of routine business, which are infrequent and 
speedily disposed of, the exercises consist of 
two things. The first is a brief paper, rarely 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes long, 
which falls to the lot of each brother in alpha- 
betical order to prepare and read. There is 
utmost liberty of choice in subjects, but a 
large preponderance of practical themes re- 
sults. The paper is followed by a discussion, 
in which each one present expresses any views 
he sees fit, more often by way of illustrating 
and extending the positions of the essayist 
than by adverse criticism, though there is no 
diffidence felt in controverting any statement 
to which exception is taken. 

The main thing in the average meeting, 
however, is each one’s report of his week’s 
work in his own field, including both its en- 
couraging and trying features and any ques- 
tions for advice which may have arisen. This 
is by far the most interesting and valuable 
part of the meetings and at once reveals and 
strengthens the brotherhood existing between 
all the city’pastors. The meeting is called to 
order each Monday at 2.30 p.m. and regularly 
lasts two hours, and so great is the enjoyment 
and profit of these gatherings that from the 
first of September till the last of June scarcely 
a minister misses one of them save for some 
reason of absolute necessity. 

Our weekly newspaper, Congregational Life, 
is, 80 far as we know, a unique affair, at least 
on the scale on which it is conducted. It has 
four pages, each containing nearly as much mat- 
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ius oe page of the Congregationalist. Most 
fourth page is occupied by a directory 
gf the churches, giving names and addresses 
oof pastors, hours of services and listg of sub- 
orgenizations. The first page, or the larger 
portion of it, is occupied by editorial matter 
and communications strictly devoted to affairs 
of local interest. The remainder of the paper 
is filled with news items and announcements, 
such as would naturally be printed on a 
weekly church calendar for use in the pews. 
Two thousand copies are printed each week 
from Oct. 1 to July 1 and distributed to repre- 
sentatives of the various churches and mis- 
sions, the largest church taking 600 and one 
mission requiring only fifteen. The expense 
of the papers for the season of nine months is 
$750, which is divided among the various 
churches in proportion to the number of copies 
taken, some of the stronger churches paying 
in addition a portion of the assessments of the 
missions. 

The relation of this joint weekly calendar to 
the fellowship and progress of our churches is 
apparent. Each church learns each week of 
the doings of each sister church, secures in its 
own congregation the circulation of its weekly 
notices. As there are no advertisements in- 
serted, it can appropriately be distributed at 
the regular Sunday morning church service. 
It is widely read and highly valued and is an 
inestimable bond of union between the mem- 
bers of our household of Congregational faith, 
where each feels that its own welfare is closely 
bound up in the prosperity of all the other 
members. Steadily resisting every tempta- 
tion to enlargement and ambitious rivalry of 
well-established denominational publications, 
it has prospered for several years. An edito- 
rial committee of three, chosen from among 
the ministers in their meeting, with one re- 
tiring every three months, has charge of the 
preparation of the paper, and while these 
duties involve the expenditare of much time 
and strength each minister in his turn feels it 
a privilege to do this much for the common 
welfare. J. L. 8 






NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vielnity. 

The Central Church wili be reopened Sept. 17, 
when Rev. E. L. Clark, D. D., pastor elect, will as- 
sume the charge of the pulpit. The installation is 
expected to occur in October. 

Rev. J. E. Tuttle, D.D., closed his pastorate at 
Jamaica Plain, last Monday evening, with a farewell 
reception in the church parlors, which was as pleas-* 
ant as such a gathering could be when every one 
felt regret at parting. A fine piano stood on the 
platform, a parting gift from his parishioners, 
which Mr. 8. B. Capen presented with a felicitous 
speech. 

The Sunday School Superintendents’ Union held 
its first autumn meeting last Monday night at the 
Berkeley Temple social rooms, about 100 being pres- 
ent. Deep regret was expressed on account of the 
death of Mr. Arthur F. Coe of Newton, one of the 
members, and many words of sympathy were spoken 
for Mr. Herbert Gleason of Malden, now seriously 
ill, who has been a member of the Union for many 
years. Mr. W. E. Lewis answered these questions: 
Should a superintendent open the school before 
there is absolute silence? What is the best way to 
secure quiet? Rev. A. E. Dunning spoke on the 
question, To what extent should the Revised Version 
‘of the Bible be used in the schools? He also gave a 
brief report of the International and World’s Sun- 
day School Conventions at St. Louis. 

Massachusetts. 

Appropriate recognition of twenty years of faith- 
ful and acceptable service as organist Was made at 
the First Church in Lynn last Sunday evening when 
the services were commemorative of the twentieth 
anniversary of Mr. 8.8. Shepard’s connection with 
the church. Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
bad a prominent place on the program, and the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. O. Haarvig, preached a sermon suited to 
the occasion. 

The tennis championship of Lowell was won at 
the recent tournament by Rev. C. W. Huntington, 
pastor of the High Street Church. The Congréga- 
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tional News congratulates him upon the service 
rendered to the church in thus commending Chris- 
tianity to the many young men of the city who are 
interested in athletics———The Eliot Church met 
again ip its beautiful house of worship last Sunday, 
when the pastor, Dr. J. M. Greene, preached on 
Worshiping in the Beauty of Holiness. During the 
summer the building has been repaired and its fur- 
nishings renovated at a cost of about $2,500, and in 
spite of the hard times the work has been completed 
without involving the society in debt.——The pastor 
of Kirk Street Church, Rev. M. M. Dana, D.D., 
who has recently returned from the World’s Fair, 
preached last Sunday on Religious Suggestions of 
the Great Ferris Wheel.——Realizing that many are 
unable to attend the communion service on account 
of the care of children or the sick, the Highland 
Church holds a subordinate service directly after 
the morning service. The regular communion is 
held in the evening. 

The inauguration at Andover next week Wednes- 
day of Rev. T. C. Pease into the professorship of 
sacred rhetoric marks the opening of the fall term 
and will doubtless attract many of the friends of 
the seminary. The exercises begin at 3.30 P. M. 

It will gratify the many friends of Rev. B. M. 
Fullerton, D.D., of Waltham, who has been for 
some time incapacitated for full work, to learn that 
he has now resumed hig pulpit and pastoral work. 


Rev. W. W. Curtis of West Stockbridge, having 
spent six weeks at the World’s Fair, Has been giving 
sciopticon lectures about it for the neighboring 
church. 

Maine. 

The pastors of Portland resumed work Sept. 3. 
The vacation season, however, will practically be 
extended a month or six weeks by the large exodus 
of church people to the World’s Fair. During the 
summer the new tower of the State Street Church 
has been completed, making the renovated edifice, 
externally, one of the most imposing and beautiful 
in Maine. ‘ 

The meeting house in New Vineyard, repaired and 
refurnished, was rededicated Aug. 27, with sermon 
by Rev. Hugh Elder of Farmington. President 
Hyde of Bowdoih furnished five pieces of pulpit 
furniture, Hon. F. G. Butler a bell for the tower and 
Dr. E. P. Turner of New York and Rev. C. 8. Patton 
of Auburn made other gifts. 


New Hampshire. 


Miss Abby W. Lang of East Concord bequeathed 
$500 to the church in that place, the interest to be 
used toward the support of preaching. In case 
regular preaching is not continued the principal is 
to go to the C.H.M.S., which is made residuary 
legatee. 

The Endeavor Society of the church in Rye has 
furnished one room in the new hospital at Ports- 
mouth. 

Evangelistic preaching services have been held 
upon one of the commons in Manchester since the 
middle of August, conducted by Rev. D. P. Brown. 
Thousands who never have been in attendance at 
the churches have heard the gospel. Meetings have 
been transferred to the churches and the spirit of 
Christian co-operation is strong. Week day even- 
ing services are held at the Franklin Street 
Church and day meetings at the First Church. 
Many have expressed a desire to come into the 
Christian life. A noonday prayer meeting has been 
established for business men which is well attended, 
and the women have already organized a daily 
prayer meeting to precede the afternoon services. 
Although the First and Second Churches are with- 
out pastors this does not prevent many from en- 
tering into the work. 


Connecticut. 


The Sunday school connected with the church in 
Stonington held a picnic recently for the benefit of 
the Fresh Air Fund of the New York 7ribune. The 
net proceeds amounted to $216. 

The Center Church, Hartford, is repairing its 
house of worship.——The late Mrs. Edward Kelsey 
left $200 to the Sunday school of Essex and Center- 
brook. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The churches of Binghamton are making elaborate 
preparations for a serjes of meetings to be led by 
Rev. B. Fay Mills early in October. A temporary 
tabernacle with a seating capacity of 4,000 has been 
erected at a cost of about $3,000." 

The church in Center Lisle consecrated a new 
and beautiful sacramental service Sept. 3. 
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THE INTERIOR. 
Ohno. 


Rev. P. W. Sinks entered upon bis seventh year at 
Painesville, Sept. 1. There have been additions to 
the church at every communion service in the six 
years, except one, 241 in all. The benevolent contri. 
butions have aggregated $16,500. 

Rev. Norman Plass held special services in Pitts. 
field for eleven days in the latter part of August, 
closing with an all day meeting, in which he was 
assisted by Rev..A. T. Reed and Professors Cham- 
berlain and Bosworth of Oberlin. There were some 
twenty conversions and Jong standing divisions in 
the church were healed. The results of the work 
of Evangelists Plass and Reed in Qhio country 
churches the past summer have proved that the 
summer months are a favorable time for evangel- 
istic services in country districts. 


Indiana. 


All the Indianapolis pastors were back in their 
pulpits Sept.3. Rev. F. E. Dewhurst of Plymouth 
preached a notable sermon to a large congregation 
on the lessons to be drawn from the present panic. 
—Reyv. J. W. Wilson and wife of Mayflower were 
given a pleasant reception, Sept. 6, by the Y. P. 8. 
Cc. E.—Fellowship: Church has begun to use its 
rebuilt edifice without special dedication services. 
The women of the church provided a lunch counter 
for the G. A. R. visitors in that section of the 
city during the recent encampment.— At People’s 
Church, Rev. J. M. Lewis, the new pastor is drawing 
increasing congregations. Strangers are being at- 
tracted. 

Rev. W. A: Thomas of Kokomo has just closed 
his first year’s pastorate in which the church 
has been led out into local missionary work. The 
church roll has been carefully revised and dead 
timber removed. Three outside Sunday schools 
have been maintained for which the church has 
furnished about forty workers. A lot has been 
secured for the plate glass works mission although 
the financial stringency caused a postponement of 
the chapel. Mr. Thomas has been unanimously 
requested to continue as pastor with installation. 


At Michigan City, the First Church, Rev W. C. 
Gordon, the new pastor, is getting the work well in 
hand. During August only Y. P. S. C. E. services 
were held in the evening. The Brookfield services 
are used in the evening and the attendance is good. 
Seven united with the church at the September 
communion.—The Swedish. mission held in the 
chapel given by Miss Ann E. Sanborn is prosper- 
ing under the care of Rev. Alvin Anderson, a student 
of Chicago Seminary. A Swedish church will soon 
be organized under his care. 


The church in Lowell, Rev. James Provan, pastor, 
received thirteen new members at its last commun- 
ion. During the past two years the membership 
has been nearly doubled, not through any outside 
aid but by the silent yet effective efforts of pastor 
and, people. 

Not only the church at Kalamazoo but the whole 
State regrets the removal of Rev. C. W. Hiatt to 
Peoria, Il. As a member of the home missionary 
committee, and in other ways, throughout the 
State he has made himself felt. Peoria is the 
second city in size in Mlinois, having a population 
of 75,000 and, being centrally located, is a strategic 
point. The First Church, with its five new enter- 
prises around it, has chosen a man well adapted to 
the important work it has to do, and it extended to 
Mr. Hiatt the first unanimous call it has ever given. 


THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 

The church in Anoka, Rev. H. N. Pringle, pastof, 
has 120 members. The morning and evening con- 
gregations average 125 and seventy-five, respect- 
ively, the Sunday school 100. The Junior Endeavor 
is small, but the senior society is growing and has 
undertaken to furnish the church building with 
electric ights. The church has a $1,800 debt, bat 
it is keeping down the interest, paying $200 a year 
on the principal and raising $650 for preaching. 


A fellowship meeting in which Rev. Messrs. G. B. 
Wells, Smith Baker, A. H. Heath, R. P. Herrick and 
J.H. Morley spoke was held at North Branch. The 
church has experienced discouragement 0n account 
of some differences of opinion and the attempt to 
organize a Methodist Episcopal church. Rev. H.G- 
Cooley has consented to remain there while the 
church is without a pastor. The fellowship meet- 
ing was helpful and inspiring and the little church 
now faces the future hopefully. 
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Rev. R. W. Harlow is supplying a few weeks at 
park Rapids.—The Swedish church at Mankato 
has started & subscription for a parsonage, having 
found a house which it can buy on favorable terms. 


Kansas. 


The fall meeting of Wichita Association was held 
at Arkansas City, Sept. 4-6. Principal Tunnell of 
Fairmont Institute preached the opening sermon. 
The Great Commission, The Baptism of the Spirit, 
Creeds, Conduct, Character, The Kansas Story, and 
Our Academies were among the themes. The 
Woman's Home Missionary Meeting was of marked 
interest. A feature of unusual interest was the 
presence of brethren from Oklahoma, including 
Superintendent Parker and Dr. R. B. Foster, who 
sought the co-operation of Kansas brethren on the 
southern border in efforts to plant churches. Their 
plans were heartily seconded by the association. 

The young church in Valencia was recently made 
homeless by the burning of the schoolhouse in 
which the meetings were held. The missionary 
tent was promptly sent to the church and the work 
goes forward successfully. 

The services of Evangelist Veazie at Kinsley were 
beneficial particularly to the members of the church. 
He is now at Council Grove. 

The Arkansas Valley Association met at Hutchin- 
son Sept 6,7. Rev. D. H. Snowden, D. D., preached, 
andsome of the topics considered were: Organiza- 
tion of the Forces of the Church, The Pastor’s Re- 
lation to All Departments of Church Work, The Di- 
yine Authority of the Scriptures, The Pastor His 
(wn Evangelist, Our Periodical Literature and the 
Scriptural Idea of Sanctification. Superintendent 
Broad spoke on Home Missions and a hearty inter- 
est in missions was a prominent feature. 


The Bethel Mission, in that section of Kansas City 
where the Armour and Fowler packing houses are 
located, has been maintained successfully for nearly 
two years by two devoted lay workers, Messrs. 
Mitchell and Shipp; but a church organization hav- 
ing become a necessity, the leaders of the movement 
and the converts heartily chose the Congregational 
method and a church of twenty-one members was 
recognized, Aug. 22. The account of the work ac- 
complished by the mission was of thrilling interest, 
having many features of a rescue mission. The 
same counci] ordained and installed as pastor Mr. 
Fred. G. Mitchell, one of the leaders of the move- 
ment, The new enterprise at Armourdale, which 
was recently inaugurated by meetings in the mis- 
sionary tent, will be under the care of the pastor 
and workers of the Bethe] Church. Crowds gather 
to hear the preaching, nearly all of them non-church- 
goers. 

Nebraska. 

Our German Seminary at Crete closed its most 
successful year last June. The attendance of stu- 
dents was larger than ever before and the receipts 
from the churches were much greater, indicating a 
wider interest in its work. The trustees have taken 
4 further step forward by appointing Rev. ‘Carl 
Hess of Iowa financial agent. Increased expenses 
will be incurred by the appointment of a third in- 
structor. Mr. Hess will begin his work among our 
German churches in Dakota, lowa and Nebraska. 


A visit to che thriving church at Cambridge will 
show what can be accomplished on home missionary 
ground by faithful and systematic work. When 
the pastor, Rev. H. S. MacAyeal, went there three 
or four years ago it was only a weak missionary 
church with a union Sunday school. Now it is one 
of the best self-supporting churches in the State. 
The membership is about 100, and that of the 
Sunday school nearly 200. 


Rev. John Doane, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Lincoln, has been preaching for some time alternate 
Sunday afternoons at Rokeby, the nearest station 
on the new line of the Chicago & Rock Island Rail- 
tad anda church of nineteen members was recog- 


— Sept.6. The church éxpects to build a house 
once, 


South Dakota. 


Missionary C. M. Daley has just returned to Huron 

tom the newly settled lands on the west of the Mis- 
Hm River, having made an eight-day trip by team. 
zs Earling, in the unorganized county of Presho, he 
mh a Sunday school and established preaching 
‘ian and also began a similar work at a point 
: y between Earling and Oacoma in Lyman 

unty. At Earling Mr. Daley found twenty-five or 


oo English-speaking families who are interested 
See Work, and at Midway a large settlement of 
inavian people, quite a number of whom were 


membe 
se ts Of mission Friend churches. These people 


Breat interest in the services. A Swedish Bible 
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class will be conducted in connection with the Eng- 
lish Sunday school. The meetings this fall will be 
held from house to house, as there is no school- 
house in the county. Supt. W. H. Thrall for the 
Home Missionary Society will follow up this work 
at both these points by placing Mr. J. M. Stevens on 
the field at once. 

The little church in Oacoma, on the west of the 
Missouri, so recently organized, is happy in its work 
with Student V. C. Harrington and regrets that he 
must so soon return to his studies. 

Colorade. 

The following table shows the progress made by 
Congregationalism during Rev. C. M. Sanders’s su- 
perintendency, which has just come to a close: 





1886 1893 Gain 
CRUFOOG, 600 cc ccticdiovedsngetec 26 57 31 
2 aes ne eorcccccccvececadocseve Ler 8 8 
ombership..........scceecseseee 3, 2,033 
Belt Sappossing Churches...... 5 ie il 
Church Edifices...........+++0« - yy oo) 19 
ParsOnages.......-..+.000 ssésaees 2 4 12 
Sabbath School Mem . 2,788 6,757 3,869 
—— Value of b 
roperty.......... 
Benevolences.. wp 
EXPONSOS....0cccscccees 44,212 
“AVERAGES. 
Benevolence (per member)..... me 92 42 
Home Expenses...........60+s0e. 6.33 9.20 2.87 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 

Rev. W. H. Tubb of Bethlehem Branch, San Fran- 
cisco, is rejoicing over the promising vutlook for a 
new edifice in the near future. This is due in great 
part to efforts made by Drs. Pond and Brown.—— 
Rev. F. Flawith of Antioch and Rev. J. B. Eddie of 
the Fourth Church, Oakland, have been exchanging 
pulpits for a month. 

During the one-half year’s ministry of Rey, B. F. 
Sargent at Santa Rosa thirty have been added to the 
church. It has just completed its fifth year——Rey. 
H. W. Jones, for many years pastor at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., will supply for six months the new church 
at Claremont, the seat of Pomona College.——There 
is great joy in Ventura, due largely to the blessing 
granted upon the faithful labors of Evangelist F. L. 
Smith. 


(By Telegraph.) 


FROM OHIOAGO, 


he Parliament of Religions was ushered in yes- 
terday afternoon by the Congregational Congress. 
There was a fair audience in Columbus Hall and the 
exercises made a fine impression. President Bon- 
ney’s welcome was singularly felicitous, to which 
the presiding officer, Rev. Dr. Willard Scott, gave a 
fitting response. Prof. Williston Walker’s paper on 
First Things in Congregationalism was finely con- 
ceived, admirably arranged, clear and exact in ana- 
lysis, terse and convincing in statement. Miss Mary 
Jordan of Smith College read a paper on the Con- 
gregational Idea, which showed how we have drifted 
away from the democratic idea of Congregation- 
alism by overlooking the intellectual and personal 
responsibility in religion. Dr. Stimson’s paper, 
with characteristic force and earnestness, showed 
how Congregationalism of today is an organism, 
not an organization. Rev. Hugh Pedley of Winni- 
peg traced the relations which if less close than 
they once were are less close than they will be. 
At the evening session Rev. Dr. Sherrill of Atlanta 
responded for Congregationalism at the South, 
giving special praise to the work of the A. M. A., 
and referred also to Congregationalism at the West. 
Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, in a comprehensive mission- 
ary survey, showed how Congregationalism has 
opened the nations. Dr. Little gave a few words of 
greeting from Boston. Dr. McKenzie, at a late 
hour but in words that captivated his hearers, dwelt 
on the mission of Congregationalism to the world, 
affirming it to be to give it primitive Christianity 
in purity, but to give it with American spirit so as 
to make the best type of men. 

The Women’s Congress opened on Monday, with a 
fine program, for three days. The opening Parlia- 
ment of Religions was grander, more impressive and 
enthusiastic than had been anticipated: The hall 
was crowded. FRANKLIN. 


BRBEGISTER. 
Calls. 
BARKER, Otis W., to Newtown, Ct. 
CHAMBERS, Alexander, Two Rivers, Wis., to Hillsboro. 
ugh Franklin B., St. Louis, Mo., to Clintonville, Wis. 
Accepts. . 
GARDNER, Rufus P., Marion, Mass., Hampstead, N. H. 
HENRY, J. A., Wichita, Kan., to Maize and Colwich. 
Acce 
HIATT, r W., accepts call to First e. Feerta, mi. 


ac 
ORTON, George F. Grey Eagle, Minn., to ker. 
OSTROM, Oscar, to Carbondale, 3 


WEEKLY 








n. 
PIERCE, Lucius M., accepts call to Riceville, Io. 
ROLLINS, William, Geneva, Ill., to Butte, Mont. Ac- 
cepts. 
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SAUERMAN, William E., Staceyville, Io., to Wayne and 
ick Grove. 


Avenue 





Hic oy l 
SELDEN, Edward G., its call to Madi: 
h., Alban 


" N. ¥. 
SMITH, Allen J., West Hartford, Vt., to Royalton and 
South Royalton. 
SMITH, Daniel E., Grand Meadow and Dexter, Minn. 
to Monticello. Accepts. 
SNEED, James W., to Angel’s Camp, Cal. Accepts. 
WIEDENHOEFT, William, Hemingford, Neb., to Wil- 
Hamston, Mich. 
Ordinations and Installations. 
ALVORD, James C., i. Sept. 8, Woonsocket, R. I. Ser 
mon, T. F. Waters; other parts. Alexander McGregor 
E. 8. Gould, J. J. Woolley and L. M. Pierce. 
BARBER, Jeremiah M., and Dora R., o. p. and oas't t: 
Aug. 30, Wilsonville, Ore. Parts, Rev. Messrs. ©. F. 
Clapp, J. Dick, R.'M. Jones and 


F. W. Parker. 
ITCHELL, Fred G 


Hershner, J. M. 


+ 0. p. Aug. 22, Armourdale, Kan 
Sermon, Rev. J. G. bougherty, D. D.; other pares, Rev 
Messrs. W. B. Shaw, L. P. Broad and A. W. isbop. 
SMITH, Henry, a Sept. 5, Barryville, N.Y. Sermon and 
rayer, Rev. W. A. Robinson, D. D.; other parts, Rey 
essrs. F. L. Luce, H. Kershaw and D. T 


S 





Williams. 

WATHEN, John M., o. p. Sept. 6, Lisbon, N. H. Sermon 
Pres. W. DeW. Hyde. 

WILLIAMS, H. DeWitt, o, Sept. 8, Plainfield, Vt. Ser 
mon, Rev. W. 8. Hazen, D. D.; wther parts, Rev 
Messrs. C. W. Longren, H. A. Russell, L. H, Ejllo 
and C. H. Merrill. 

Resignations. 

CABLE, George A., Stewartville, Minn. 

COLE, William I., Houlton, Me. 

LD, Baruch D., Etta, Cal. 

e E., Medical Lake, Wn. 

, Woodhaven, N. Y. 

‘airus L., Middlefield, Ct. 

PERRY, Truman 8., Limerick, Me. 

SEWALL, John L., Central Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

SMITH, James R.. Hennepin, Ii1. 

WEBB, Stephen W., South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

Dismissions. 
HOLMES, Theodore J., West Newton, Mass., Sept. 6. 
Churches Organized, 
ARMOURDALE, Kan., recognized Aug, 22. 


members. 

CHAMPOEG, Ore., recognized — Ten members 

CHICAGO, South Chicago Second, Aug, 29, Rey. P. A 
Orth in chem. 

MT. PLEASANT, Ore. Twenty-five 






Twenty-one 











ROKEBY, Neb. og. t Seventeen ’ 
WESTMORE, Vt., Sept.6. Ten members, 
ADDITIONS TO THE UBUROMSS. 
Conf. Tot. Pet 
Ames, Io,, 2 3 ey 
Barre, Yt, 2 nn, 5 
Bath, N. H., 6 6 s 
Blanchard, Me, 4 4 Medford, 
Boston, Mass., herke. 4 
ley Temple, 8M h 7 
Brainerd, Minn., Sec- 3 
ond, 364 
Brooklyn, N Y., Bush- 4” 
wick Ave., — 7 5 
Rochester Ave, — 6 5 
Cambridgeport, Ms., 6 
Pilgrim — 8 7 
Cannon Falls, Minn., 7 0 H 
Cayuga, N. D., 4 5 3 
Chelsea, Mass., Cen- 9 
tral, 1 3 ow 
Columbia, Ct., 2 3 g 
Creighton, Neb., 31 3 
East Hardwick, hal 56 6 q 
Everett, Mass,, » 4 9 
Fall River, Masé., Cen- 4 
tral, 24 “ 
Faribault, Minn., hk Cy 
Goreville, Vt., 3 4 7 : 
Gilbert, Io. 3 . Ww 
Grand Ra fds, Mich., y 5 
Plymouth, 2 3 Wa 4 
Haverhill, Masé., Ven- . K 
ter, 2 { ‘ 6 
Union, § Worcester, Mase. P 
Hudson, N. H., 5 i} mouth, — 4 
Hyde P«rk, Mass., 1 3 St., 
Kinderhook, Mich., 19 § 4u 
Lanesville, Mass., 5 m churches with 
Lockport, N. Y., First, 6 two or less, 18 28 


Conf., 48; Tot., Mi. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 12,000; Tot., 25,518. 


i 


FROM PUGET SOUND. 
BY REV. DAN F. BRADLEY, GRAND RAPIDS, MION. 


Seattle is an ideal summer resort. The 
cool days and the nights that lure one into 
sleep from July 1 to September 30 are wel- 
come to the tired brain worker. The city isa 
busy one, even in these pinching times; yet, 
with all its commerce, it spreads over so 
many miles of hill and valley, lakeside and 
salt water beach that one can always find 
rest in its numerous parks. The mountains 
are inspiring yet restful; Ranier towering 14,- 
440 feet among the snowy Cascades on the 
south and Baker on the north, with the Olym- 
pics on the west, ragged and unexplored, all 
in full view. A trip in a score of directions 
by boat on the Sound will give variety. Port 
Blakeley, five miles away, with the largest 
sawmill in the world; Vashen Island, where, 
on a beautiful spot overlooking a noble bay, 
are situated the Chautauqua grounds ; Tacoma, 
Seattle’s commercial rival, one hour and 
twenty-five minutes distant by boat; Whitby 
Island, half as large as Rhode Island, om 
which is located in a most fertile prairie our 
Puget Sound Academy; and Olympia, capitaP- 
of the State, can be visited easily. 
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The way hither is worth twice the low 
rates now prevailing. The new Great North- 
ern line, just opened by that wonderful rail- 
road builder J. J. Hill of St. Paul, carries one 
to all the Sound points in three days from 
that city and speeds you through neither bad 
land nor sandy desert. From the Great Lakes 
to the summit of the Rockies you see no 
region where sheep and cattle will not thrive. 
In July the whole 1,800 miles from St. Paul 
to Seattle is wonderfully green. From the 
passage of the Rockies to the shore of the 
Sound you pass through wonderland. Noth- 
ing can compare in the East with the descent 
into the Flathead Valley of Montana from the 
Rockies, the ride for hours beside the blue 
Kootenai, the passage of the majestic Colum- 
bia at Wenatchee, just above the Rock Island 
Rapids, the threading of the cafions, the 
switchback over Stevens Pass and the wind- 
ing way through the big trees of the Skywa- 
mish Valley as the Cascades, the most formi- 
dable barrier to the railroad engineer’s skill, 
are successfully surmounted. The coming of 
the Great Northern into Seattie gives this 
city railroad facilities equaled by no other 
city on this coast, and the establishment of a 
direct line of steamers to Yokohama and 
Shanghai will enable her to handle much of 
the Asiatic commerce that traverses the con- 
tinent, as in the Great Northern she has the 
shortest line by a hundred miles to the East. 

Our Congregational brethren have planted 
well here. A Congregationalist, the good 
Whitman, saved this country to the stars and 
stripes, and as early as 1864 we had a church 
at Walla Walla, In 1869 Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, was organized, and it is easily in the 
lead in the State, numbering 700 members 
over 300 of whom have been gathered by Dr. 
Wallace Nutting, who is serving now his third 
year with the church. The First Church, 
Tacoma, is néxXt in point of strength, and Dr, 
Leavitt Hallock was cheered as he started 
away for his vacation by the spirit of his 500 
people who cleared off the debt that for years 
has troubled them. Around these churches 
are a number of churches and missions which 
have grown out of them, capably and enthu- 
siastically served. Seattle is Congregational 
headquarters, and here dwell in unity Super- 
intendent Greene of the C. 8. S.and P. S. and 
Superintendent Bailey of the A. H. M.S., the 
former with almost ninety independent Sun- 
day schools, the latter with the same number 
of missionary churches to care for. Here, too, 
is published the newsy Occidental Congrega- 
tionalist, ‘a chip of the old block”’ in spirit 
and catholicity. 

Home missionaries in this region are well- 
paid, better paid than in Michigan, for in- 
stance, and are contented and enthusiastic. 
It would be hard to call a Wasbington man 
from his mountains and his climate to such a 
church, say, as the Pilgrim of St. Louis. He 
would sacrifice much in going. A sense of 
stern duty might move him, nothing else 
would. 

Washington Congregationalists have an ad- 
mirable system of denominational education. 
Whitman College, in the famous wheat belt, 
Ahtanum Academy, just east of the Cascades 
in the Yakima fruit country, and Puget Sound 
Academy at Coupeville are well placed and 
well manned. The brethren here have the 
good sense to avoid the horrors of a ‘‘ second 
college ’’ fight and the Education Society is 
fostering these institutions, which have al- 
ready shown by their noble fruit the right to 
be. 
What impresses one in the church life here 
is the activity of Christian men, laymen, in all 
this work. The churches swarm with men 
and they come out to hear the gospel in the 
evening. Dr. Behrends was greeted with a 
noble gathering of intelligent people, two- 
thirds men, on a recent Sunday evening. The 
Christian life and thought of these far regions 
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is sound and sturdy and sensible, and the 
promise of the future is excellent. Politically, 
such cities as Seattle are Republican, the lead- 
ing element is sound on the silver question 
and it is not hostile to the Chinese. Washing- 
ton, which has been settled by Yankees, may 
be relied upon to_be as stanch and true as 
Maine or Michigan on questions of the public 


weal. 


DR. STORRS ON THE AMERICAN 
BOARD SITUATION. 

Last week’s Independent contains a long 
letter from Dr. Storrs in which, as president 
of the board, he utters his opinion respect- 
ing two questions much mooted at present— 
the relation of Mr. Noyes to the board and 
the enlargement of the Prudential Committee. 

Respecting the case of Mr. Noyes he ex- 
presses the earnest desire he had for his ap- 
pointment, and then says of the first minute 
sent to Mr. Noyes April 11: 


We did not call upon Mr. Noyes to 
“retract’’ ‘disown,’’ ‘‘disavow’’ anything 
which he had formerly said—which require- 
ment, it seemed to us, would be putting 
too sharp a strain upon him, but we simply 
noted the fact that he had now “not re- 
peated” what the board had twice disap- 
proved and that these things, therefore, 
were not under present consideration. So 
much as this it seemed necessary to do, 
that it might not be felt by any that we 
were striking in the face repeated previous 
decisions made by the body whose servants 
we were... . We were none of us past 
masters in the art and mystery of diplomacy, 
and we may have blundered, as of course 
we now know that we were mistaken, in 
the primary assumption on which we were 
proceeding. But our simple purpose was 
to appoint Mr. Noyes, if we could do it 
without setting at naught what had been 
deliberately and repeatedly done by the 
governing body from which all our author- 
ity had come. 


Dr. Storrs then sets forth his disappoint- 
ment at the tenor of Mr. Noyes’s reply: 


When his letter of June 10 was laid be- 
fore us, written by him after a month’s 
deliberation, in which he distinctly notified 
the committee that his statements of opin- 
ion made in 1886 and 1887, and then over- 
whelmingly condemned by the board, had 
not been ‘tacitly withdrawn,” to use his 
own phrase, but were still in force ‘as rep- 
resenting, at least so far as they had repre- 
sented, his present as well as his previous 
convictions, and that no change had oc- 
curred in his views since he had used them, 
it was wholly impossible to do anything 
else than suspend further action. Those of 
us who had most earnestly desired his ap- 
pointment were of the first to see and feel 
this. The committee is empowered to rep- 
resent the board, but certainly not to over- 
rule it. If it could do this in one case it 
could do it as fitly in fifty others, and it, 
not the board, would become at once the 
ultimate authority. 

It cannot be necessary to argue this for 
any man engaged in affairs, or for any one 
who recognizes the proper limitations of 
ministerial office. Suppose a board of bank 
directors to refuse to discount the long- 
time note of an applicant on the ground 
that his resources do not offer sufficient 
security. Suppose him subsequently to ap- 
ply to the cashier for an equivalent discount, 
admitting at the same time that his finan- 
cial position is essentially unchanged. 
Would the officer be at liberty to oblige 
him, in an access of kindly feeling, and 
with no further reference to the directors? 
I am not much of a business man, though 
all my active life has been passed among 
such, but my strong impression is that a 
cashier who should do that thing would be 
promptly informed that his place was va- 
cant. If he were not, I, as having possibly 
some small dealings with the bank, should 
certainly wish to withdraw my account. 

This he the whole case, succinctly stated. 


The board, as we said in our final minute, 


’ 
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can do what it will in a matter of this 

at any time, in the exercise of its go 
control. But the committee cannot take 
such power to itself, unless the body 
pointed is greater and more masterful than 
the body appointing. If the board 

to have Mr. Noyes appointed, in view of his 
supposed general fitness for service and of 
the wish of his neighbors in Japan, while 
the declarations on his part which it former! 
disapproved remain unwithdrawn, it wy 
of course, say so, and its directions wil] be 
scrupulously followed, as in intention the 
always have been. It can altogether cancel 
what it did before, if this is its pleasure, [t 
can treat the present case as an exceptional 
case, in view of its peculiar circumstances not 
likely to be repeated, and of the recent sup- 
plementary statements made by the candidate 
whom before it rejected. Or it can declare 
that it stands where it did stand, seven years 
ago, and that this case is not again properly 
under discussion. It has the power, as it 
has the responsibility, and I trust will use 
it wisely. But it cannot be unreasonable to 
hope that any further directions given by it 
to the committee will be explicitly given; 
that the committee will not be left again to 
a puzzling game of hide-and-seek, amid the 
dim spaces of such a vague phrase as “ what 
is best for the interest of the mission,” 
while the only definite directions ever given 
continue unchanged. 


Passing to the discussion of the enlargement 
of the committee, Dr. Storrs considers it a 
question of. wise and effective administration 
to be decided by considerations wholly apart 
from any involved in recent controversies, 
Professing highest regards for all the members 
of the committee, none of whom would he dis- 
place, he yet feels that enlargement would 
remove certain prevalent impressions: 


It is felt by many, for example, that the 
committee as it is, being small in number, 
made up of those living in one neighbor 
hood and in various ways closely affiliated, 
has tended for years to become rather a 
clique or a coterie than an adequate repre- 
sentative committee, fairly expressing the 
general mind of the board, alive to its 
thought and promptly responsive to its 
practical impulse. This is not true; but 
the impression is a frequent and strong one, 
and to argue against it is like trying to beat 
away a fog with a stick. Another feeling is 
closely related to this, to the effect that th, 
business of the committee has come to) 
largely to be transacted in recent years in 
routine way, under certain undefined law 
of custom, according to technical or tradi 
tional methods, without the independent- 
exercise of individual judgments on impor 
tant cases and questions. I may not be 
accepted as a competent witness, my own 
opportunities for meeting with the commit 
tee being infrequent, but I have never seen 
indications of this, certainly to any threat- 
ening extent. Yet the impression of it 
remains. 


Continuing he says: 


It is an impression, too, not unnaturally as 
sociated with these in the minds of many, 
that the long service, the eminent character, 
the unusual mental and moral power, of the 
beloved and honored chairman of the com- 
mittee, with his characteristic decisiveness 
of conviction, give him almost dictatorial 
power in its discussions, making it more 
difficult than it normally should be to op 
pose or largely differ from him, and often 
rendering the decisions of the committee 
hardly more than a rescript of his perso 
judgment. I have not found this to be 80, 
but have differed from him and have = 
others differ, frankly and broadly, 00 1@ 
portant matters, with no reserve on ei 
side yet with no diminution of mutual re 
gard. But those who have not known 
venerable father in the ministry a8 I 
known him, for half a century, are “ 
deeply convinced of his real autecr 
the committee, and, with Congregatim 
instinct, they are zealous against it. Be 
the shadow which follows, and pat 
sense measures, his just and yr ce D 
eminence in the councils of the y 
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which his name has given distinction both 
here and abroad. 

He then refers to the general feeling that 
the committee ought to have on it more pas- 
tors in active service and more of the larger 
jay contributors to the treasury. 

In his concluding paragraphs Dr. Storrs 
takes issue as follows with Dr. Thompson, the 
chairman of the committee: 


Much of the business coming to the com- 
mittee can be properly done through sub- 
committees, as it is already often done in 
effect. At many meetings the business is 
not complicated or difficult. Where it is it 
can easily be put into separate sections. A 
recent ‘‘docket”’ lying before me contains 
more than fifty items, which is something 
unusual. But the greater part, at least, of 
the particulars included might fairly be 
distributed among sub-committees, and the 
entire list be then acted upon, intelligently, 
effectively, in much less than two hours 
and a half at a general meeting. The 
added money cost of the suggested ar- 
rangement is certainly not of prime impor- 
tance. We must not waste anything, espe- 
cially in times like these, but less than two 
thousand dollars will doubtless more than 
cover the additional expense, and surely 
that is not too much to pay for an impor- 
tant increase of power. Nor can I con- 
ceive that such an enlargement of the com- 
mittee could tend to make the executive 
officers more independent than they prop- 
erly should be in their several departments. 
Ihave never met the slightest indication 
that either of them desires to become so. 
But if such tendencies should at any time 
appear they will certainly be most effectively 
counteracted by the larger committee, ar- 
ticulating with a new distinctness and en- 
forcing with added emphasis the mandates 
of the board. I do not anticipate the least 
hazard in this direction, but if any should 
ever be developed this is unquestionably 
the way to meet it. . 

lam constrained to differ widely, too, from 
my honored friend in his estimate of the 
success, or as he thinks the failure, of the 
experiment to which he refers, when Dr. 
Asa D. Smith, Mr. Barnes and others from 
a distance were for a time made members 
of the committee; or when, under a similar 
impulse, the lamented Dr. Armstrong be- 
came one of the secretaries. Whether the 
more remote members of the committee 
Were able to attend the ordinary meetings 
more or less frequently is hardly the ques- 
tion, They were always, no doubt, kept 
advised of what was going on, as Mr. Blatch- 
ford and I are now constantly advised. They 
Were always accessible when critical ques- 
tions were in hand. Their advice was, per- 
haps, not less influential when they could 
not be personally present and their connec- 
ion with the committee gave assurance, to 
those who had had any apprehensions, that 
party prejudices were not governing at the 
missionary rooms, and that the judgment of 
Dr. Anderson, excellent as it was, was like 
4 result of council, with only as much of 
Oree in it as there was of reason. Df. 
Thompson and I are two of the not very 
many present members of the board who 
personally remember that experiment, and 
While I often defer to his judgment I can- 
hotdo so here. It seemed to me at the time, 
itseems now, to have been practically suc- 
a ...In a change of such perma- 
with importance nothing should be done 

violence or in haste. But if a large 
representative committee should be ap- 
end carly in the meeting at Worcester, 
nae ged the subject in its various rela- 
ae and to report either at that meeting, 
te this be found impossible, at the meet- 
ters, follow, my very strong impression is 

4 n this direction will be found to open 

re the board an important advance both 
power and in peace, 
ne 
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ing of the reality that surrounds us.— 
Thoreau. ° 








Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The — for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 





RosTow MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 10 a. M., 
Sept. 18. Address by Prof. J. F. Genung of Amherst 
College on Some Thoughts on the Study of Literature 
as an Aid in the Work of the Christian Winistry. 
henna EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Sept. 19, 
A.M. 
MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, Tuesday, 
Sept. 19, 1 P. M. 
THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1) A. M. 


THE Gongrenesjonel ehurch of Lebanon, N. fl., will 
celebrate the 125th anniversary of its organization Sept. 
24-30. Commemorative services will be held Sunday 
morning and at the Sunday school hour. In the even- 
ing there will be a mass meeting of all the chur: hes of 
the community in congratulatory services. beg 
the anniversary day, historic and other addresses w i 

given in the afternoon by the three living ex-pas- 
tors. A collation will follow. In the evening, among 
other speakers, will be President Tucker. The closing 
service will be held Friday evening. Invitation is ex- 
tended to all absent members and to those former! 
connected with the church to be present and partici- 
pate in the exercises. Entertainment will be gladly 
provided for those who will notify Mrs. A. L. Worthen 
as soon as convenient. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address a to Rev. A. uint, 
D.-D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J: E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
tun, Mass. 


THE Essex NORTH HOME MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
will meet with Belleville Church, Newburyport, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20, at 10 A.M. Interesting speakers will be 
present, among whom are Miss Virginia Dox, Miss Pick- 
ens, Miss Annie Johnson of Bradford Academy and Mr. 
Gutterson. Basket collation. 


AUTUMNAL STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Minnesota, St. Paul Sept. 19. 
Oregon, Portland, Sept. 26. 
Wisconsin, Eau Claire, Sept. 26. 
North Carolina, Salem Sept. 28. 
Oklahoma, Chandler, 

California, San Francisco, Oct. 3. 
Colorado, - Denver, Oct. 3. 
North Dakota, Mayville, Oct. 3. 
Montana, Missoula, Oct. 10. 
Nebraska, Beatrice, Oct. 16. 
Washington Seattle, Oct. 17. 


New Mexico and Arizona, 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSUCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
reseuted in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SocIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New. York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
oreTy.—Churech and ty iy Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Cbristian schools in the Rock 
Mountain region. Rev. Charies R. Kliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, [ll. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office. 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Fiel 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Aids needy colleges, scademies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
man, Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
leges. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday. school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday’school heips and other reli- 

ous literature. Rey. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

rv: W.A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
flouse, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Cninese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
* Ww. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ty. 

TON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 

i, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 

8. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan I‘braries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
ee. Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 


e weekl pers and month! es soli. 
cited, and may be vent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are soli ,ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Ww, ponding 


Secretary, Room 22, tional House. 
Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
reg Correspond Secretary. 
Congregational House. Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
’ Incorpo: 





8t., New York. rated April, 1833. Object: to 
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improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver- 
nouses in 1eading seaports at 


ance homes and board 
home and ab ; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solici and 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, asurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1422, 











Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BLAKELY—WOOLWORTH-lIp» Clinton, NrY., Aug. 16, 
by Rev. J. B. Foote, Gilbert 8. Blakely of Worcester 
and Gertrude M. Woolworth of Clinton. 

HOWE—SPOONER—In West Brookfield Bont. 5, by 
Rev. B. M. Friuk, Samuel L. Howe of Enfield and 
Bersha Melory Spooner of West Brookfield. 

SHAW—BACON—In Reading, Pa., Sept. 5, Albert Shaw, 
editor of the Review of Reviews, and Bessie Bacon. 

SKEELS—HOOKER~—In Ionia, Io., Sept. 6, by Rev. 
N. L. Packard, Rev. H. M. Skeels of Whitewater, Col., 
and Myra Hooker of Ionia. 


Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 














HALE-—In Redlands, Cal., Sept. 1, Mary Gilman Hale, 
beloved daughter of Jane Dwinell and the late Rev. 
J. G. Hale, aged 29 yrs. 

MEFFERT—In Winthrop, Io., Sept. 2, Mrs. Ann Lou- 
retta Meffert, only sister of Rev. L. Ww. Brintnall and 
Deacon E. P. Brintnall, one of the charter members 
of the church, aged 61 yrs. 

SANBORN—In National City, Cal., Aug. 26, at the resi- 
dence of her brother, Fred Sanborn, Sarah E., only 
daughter of the late Dr. J. A. and Sarah Sanborn of 
Campton and Plymouth, N. H. 


MRS. J. EDWARD PLIMPTON. 

Mrs. Kate Johnson Plimpton died at Norwood, Mass. 
Sept. 1. “To live well is to live long.” That is the 
measure of our life. Its success depends on days and 
hours well spent, on moral purpose, on Christian activ- 
ity, on self-torgetfulness, on cheerful courage and 
loving inspiration. Born in Lowell less than thirty 
years ago, she was identified with every Christian 
and social work which eame within the power of an 
earnest, cheerful and thoughtful woman to perform. 
With clear perception of what was needed to make 

ople better, she worked not only in the church and in 
he Young Woman’s Christian Association, but in many 
a more humble way she strove with untiring energy to 
do her Master's service. Only last November she came 
as a bride to Norwood and her presence has been felt 
and appreciated. In her faithful care as only daughter 
of her widowed mother, as a source of thoughtful in- 
spiration to her three brothers and as loving and cher- 
ished wife-her radiant life has blessed and filled those 
places with a grace and tender sympathy which must 
remain as a precious memory. 

MRS. JOHN PROCTOR. 

Mrs. Lucy, widow of the late Deacon John Proctor of 
Townsend, Mass., died in Douglas, Mass., Sept. 3, in the 
eigntieth year of herage. She came to Douglas a year 
ago to live with her daughter, Mrs. A. B. Peffers. 
A cnenae it was very hard for her to leave Townsend 
where she had always lived and where she had numer- 
ous relatives, yet she entered with genuine interest into 
the social and religious life at her new home and made 
many warm friends there. In May and June she spent 
four weeks in Townsend, enjoying to the full the old 
friends and especially the church services. She re- 
turned in good health and spirits, but began to suffer 
from influenza about the middle of August and on the 
27th had a stroke of paralysis from which she was too 
weak to rally. Thus has closed an earnest and useful 
life, extending in its sympathy and interest from the 
vusy home and ot neighborhood to the very ends of 
theearth. “ Weil done, good and faithful servant ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 











A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 


Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL SOIENOCE AS8S80- 
OIATION. 


BY REV. C. F. SWIFT. 





Timely topics, discussed by men of eminent 
ability, before appreciative audiences, and 
larger ones than for several years, these ele- 
ments combined to make the meetings at Sar- 
atoga, Sept. 4-7, of the American Social Sci- 
ence Association of unusual interest and im- 
portance. The personnel of the gathering was 
hardly indicated by the printed program. 
Several who were expected were absent, some 
of whom sent their ideas to be presented by 
others and some were present who were not 
annonnced. Among these latter none at- 
tracted more attention or added more to the 
value of the meetings than Vive Kenanda 
(“Follower of Conscience’’), a monk from 
India of the old Brahmanical faith. At sey- 
eral points in the course of the meetings he 
was asked to speak and was always prepared 
to shed light on the topic under discussion 
and to answer the many questions directed to 
him. 

Of the five speakers announced for the de- 
partment of education three were absent, but 
the two papers presented on Athletics for City 
Girls by Dr. Mary T. Bissell and on The Edu- 
cation of Epileptics by Dr. Louise Fiske Bry- 
son were sufficient to express and suggest all 
the facts needed to call out a good discussion. 

The address of Tuesday evening by Hon. 
Oscar S. Strauss of New York, formerly min- 
ister to Turkey, on Turkey and Civilization 
gave a rosy picture of a supposedly uvroseate 
object—the Mohammedan Turk. The speaker 
made out so strong a case that one was in- 
clined to fully accept his statement that he 
had studied Turkey ‘“‘ sympathetically.” 

Of the other evening addresses, one. by 
Frederick Peterson, M.D., on Recent Prog- 
ress in Medicine and Surgery, the other, a 
memorial address on George William Curtis, 
by Edward B. Merrill, Esq., of the interesting 
papers on, and discussions of, the Sweating 
System, and Mutual Benefit Societies in 
Connecticut, can only be mentioned. 

Of the special topics Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion was one of the most importart. It was 
wresented by the president of the association, 
Rev. H. L. Wasland, D.D. He took clear, 
decided ground in favor of an arbitration be- 
'ween employer and employed, “ which shall 
unhesitatingly summon the employer and the 
employed to it. bar, which shall promptly 
pronounce its judgment and which shall have 
all the power of the State at its back for mak- 
ing this arbitration effectual, final, impera- 
tive.” 

The ‘‘arbitration’’ part was quite readily 
accepted by the andience. It is difficult to 
see how either party to a disagreement sbould 
object to arbitration unless he either fears an 
incompetent tribunal or knows his position is 
wrong. The “compulsory” part, however, 
found several objectors, ex-Governor Cham- 
berlain of Sonth Carolina being among the 
+ number. 

The idea which received emphasis was that 
the value of the arbitration would lie largely 
‘in its moral effect, deterring from injustice 
and, when a decision was rendered, guiding 
the sympathies of the public. Prof. Francis 

Wayland of New Haven, who presided at the 
sessions, added much to the value of this, as 
well as other, discussions. 

In the department of finance, after a clear 
and instructive paper by its chairman and 
newly elected president of the association, 
Hon. F. J. Kingsbury of Waterbury, Ct., on 
The Relative Vaiue of the Factors That Pro- 
duce Wealth, the much debated and little 
understood question of the single or double 
standard was brought forward. Col. Jacob 
L. Greene, in a paper on Bimetallism, laid 
down some axiomatic principles of money and 
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exchange, and from these he proved that RAYMOND TRIPs TO CHICAGO.—No other 

gold is the all-desirable standard and bimet- ments for visicing the Columbian Exposition begin 
allism a dream. Then Dr. Charles B. Spahr, to compare in popularity with those of Messrs, Ray- 
with the topic The Status of Silver, mar- mond & Whitcomb. They are running daily specigy 
shaled the statistics of the ages and discovered Pullman vestibuled trains, provided with al - 
that bimetallism is the sole road to financial 
security. The paper by President Andrews 
on The Monetary Change in India was an 
able ally of Dr. Spahr’s paper, and the de- 


luxuries known te travel, including a Choice dining- 
car service, and they have also the best hote] in Chi. 
cago. This establishment is situated ina delightfy 


“bate following revealed a decided leaning on eighborhood near the Wotld’s Fair grounds, and is 


the part of the audience toward bimetallism. ‘under the management of Oscar G. Barron of the 

Another important topic was The Retrib- White Mountain Fabyan House. There are some 
utive Element in the Treatment of Crim- vacancies in the parties the latter part of this 
inals. _Eugene Smith, Esq., warmly advo- month, and a descriptive book may be obtained of 
cated an entire change in criminal law, dis- Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Steeet, 
missing the retributive idea and seeking the Diieen, 
protection of society by means of the “ inde- 
terminate sentence,” either curing the crimi-|~ J. CS LTS 
nal propensity or keeping the criminal away H q’ Sars 
from society. John McKean, Esq., presented 00 S paride Ur 
the value of the retributive element as an in- 
stinct of human nature and because of the 
deterrent influence of penalty. The debate 
on this subject was particularly interesting. 
Which idea is emphasized depends upon 
whether we think more of the crime or of the 
criminal. Why should either one be left out 
of the calculation? Why shall not the crime 
call for a sentence not Jess than a fixed limit 
and left “indeterminate” so far as its cessa- 
tion is concerned? This general topic was 
closed with a paper by Prof. G. G. Wilson of 
Brown University, giving an interesting ac- 
count of Recent Reforms in the Penal Code of 
Switzerland. 

No report of these meetings would be com- 
plete without a special word regarding the 
secretary of the association, Mr. F. J. Sanborn. > 
He is always the soul of the meetings, the pre- . fy 
parer of its program, the prompter of its chair- Mr. S. Shumway 
men, ready with both wit and wisdom for Deputy Sheriff of Worcester county for 40 years, 
every time of debate; and this year, fresh from had been troubled with Dyspepsia brought oa 
an extended study of social problems in Eu- by rapid eating. He says: ‘‘ When I took 


rope, his expressions of opinion, whether given Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

formally in his report as secretary and in the two bottles cured my dyspeptic troubles and set 
paper in connection with the department of me back in avearaaal na years.” 8, one 
economics, or informally as various questions way, Webster, Mass. Be sure to get Hood’s, 


arose, were listened to with more than usual : r 
interest and profit Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable an 
: carefully prepared. 25c. Try a box. 


CATALOGUES. 





— 

















We issue each year new and authentic Catalogues in each department, carefully 
revised to date. Our General Catalogue, covering all standard lines, for the winter 
of 1893-4, is now ready. It shows correct styles. 


It is a square octavo volume of 288 pages with 309 illustrations. It covers the 
whole output for the coming season, and shows all the latest frames, coverings, hang- 
ings, laces, etc. It is a convenient and reliable guide for correct furniture and 
furnishings. Sent to any address on receipt of five 2-cent stamps for postage. 

Our complete list of catalogues and the postage on each volume is a8 given 
below. Each is sent gratis on receipt of postage, except the last named, for which 


we charge One Dollar, 


PR TR CO, SU RB ovo cicnscicvccsscccscepscccccccccdvesvcscocnsnnebocssnnedsegerssccaceses Two 2c. stamps 
SN Sa NE ao ick a vrcbbaus vvcnghcd vibes csaanccnsdccuascdses ecneseaannncdasuncebeetes eh Five 2c. stamps 
Folding Furniture Ontalogue, $2 pages ........ciccsecccscoccssccsvcccccvcccccsccvececesssccnebeccooccsenss Two 2c. stamps 
Abba Dery CRSA, BS DROS ince ovciccccacsnccccetccccccctcvocegccdsstodecesseesopeeaeeececce Three 2c. stamps 
Piazza and Lawn Furniture Catalogue...................++ ivsininesoepecceqadecdidacab ccdenebanihnssacedien One 2c. stamp 
Refrigerator SORUOIR, FE BIIGE 5 ind osc evicsdccveccesacndeveccocssbosccnseccocsecdencch pep chenrameebesnects Two 2c, stamps 
OMBoe Purniturd Catalogue, 46 Pages .......cccesceccccscpcecccesecsevevecsugoosevnsscecsbesesossenecevones Two 2c stamp* 
Invalid Furniture Catalogue, 32 pages ..........cccsecccecssecccscccerecsesesseevescecssasencsseeessseneses Two 2c, stamps 
Students’ Furniture Catalogue, 32 pages -..........ccccccccccccescssscccccccssccesessccsscsscsscsocseseses Two 2c, stamps 
‘Suggestions to Those About to Furnish,” with Many Large Plates,, 


Price, $1.00. 





Paine’s Furniture Company, 
48 CANAL STREET { "2st pere. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
nearly every direction in the way of recovery 
from the extreme depression in trade of a few 
weeks ago. The New York banks have now 
recovered their required legal reserve of twen- 
ty-five per cent. and have begun to reduce the 
amount of outstanding clearing-house certifi- 
cates. The premium on gold has disappeared 
and that on currency flickers but faintly and 
infrequently. The banks are still reducing 
loans, but without apparent inconvenience to 
the community. At the same time there isa 
better market for time borrowings and at 
slightly easier rates. Collections are once 
more heard of, while merchants are in re- 
ceipt of orders and are willing to again ex- 
tend credits. Failures diminish with each 
week’s report. The stock exchanges have had 
several days of remarkable strength. Mills 
are resuming work and anticipated labor dis- 
turbances have been avoided through the wise 
concessions of both employés and employed. 

All of this good news might be told in ac- 
centuated form had the’ United States Senate 
made any appreciable progress in the work so 
much desired of repealing the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act. Unhappily it re- 
mains to be said that the Senate has only 
delayed. 

By imports of gold, additions to national 
bank currency and treasury disbursements 
in excess of receipts it appears, from the 
United States Treasury monthly statements, 
that there was an increase duriug August and 
July in the amount of circulation in the hands 
of the public of $86,000,000. If it were possi- 
ble to estimate the amount of currency which 
had been locked up and -hoarded and which 
returning confidence has since restored to use, 
itwould probably be found that from July 1 
to this writing not mach short of $150,000,000 
has been added to the amount of money in 
actual use in this country. 

The Government reports of crop condi- 
tions on Sept. 1 confirm the apprehensions 
entertained of late as to the principal harvest 
this year. Wheat, corn and ‘cotton will be 
deficient as compared with average results. 
It is unfortunate that, coupled with deficient 
(uantities, there should be the severe depres- 
sion in prices. It 1s to be feared that the 
great corn, wheat and cotton growing sections 
Will have but litule profit from their crops and 
will be but indifferent buyers of manufactared 
articles fur a twelvemonth to come. 


Ee 


BOSTON EVANGELIOAL ALLIANCE. 

The Evangelical Alliance resumed its 
monthly meetings last Monday morning at 
the Bromfield Street Church and nearly 150 
ministers assembled to discuss the autumn 
aud winter campaign in -Boston. Rev. E. D., 
Burr, D.D. (Baptist), was the first speaker 
on What Preaching Is Needed? Drawing his 
arguments from the preaching of Paul he laid 
Special emphasis on the need of power as con- 
trasted with influence. Touching successively 
upon the messenger, the message and the 
metho! he declared that the only thing which 
au take each and all effective is the power 
of Christ. 

Rev. F. H. Hinman (Presbyterian), whose 
topic was What Duties and Activities Should 
Be Enjoined and Promoted? said it was not 
enough for the church to preach the gospel in 
4 general way, she must battle with all her 
power against the special sins of the age, 
pointing out where reformation should take 


vagal The speaker dwelt especially upon 
oh eg of gambling and political corrup- 


b Among the activities to be promoted 
a mentioned enthusiastically those of the in- 
‘Wutional church with its application * of 
Christianity to life. 


Rev. W. H. Albright (Congregational) sug- 


The Congregationalist 


tions a conference between pastors and offi- 
cers of the different churches in a neighbor- 
hood in regard to the needs of the field and 
the difficulties of the local church. In the 
matter of district visitation denominational 
preferences should be respected and pastors 
should combine in this as well as in revivals. 
Rev. C. L. Goodell (Methodist), in answer 
to the question, What Inspiration and Motive 
Shall Be Sought? said the minister should first 
get a sight of the crucified and risen Christ 
and having the power of the Holy Ghost be 
moved by the one great motive—love. Dr. 
G. C. Lorimer made some inspiriting remarks 
along the general line of the subject. 7 





Our public schools are the mainstay of our Re 
public. In them are being cultivated the minds 
which are to be our future lawmakers and leaders 
in every walk in life. How essential it is that these 
minds should be united to strong, healthy bodies. 
So many childrén sufferfrom impurities and poisons 
in the blood that it is a wonder that they ever grow 
up to be men and women. Many parents cannot 
find words strong enough to express their gratitude 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla for its good effect upon their 
children. Scrofula, salt rheum and other diseases 
of the blood are effectually and permanently cured 
by this excellent medicine, and the whole being is 
given strength to resist attacks of disease. 


CAREFUL preparation is essential to purity of 
foods. It is wisdom and economy to select those 
that are pure. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
deused Milk is prepared with the greatest care, and 
infants are assured the best. Grocers and druggists. 


Now is the time to buy your fall hat. Do you 
wear a Dunlap? Jackson & Co.'s, 126 Tremont, is 
the only place you can find them in the city. They 
also carry a complete line of silk and derby hats of 
their own make. 


Good Roads 
are an indispensable factor in the high- 
est commercial and social prosperity 
of this country, and are the crying 
need of the times. 

Good Insurance at the lowest 
possible cost is equally necessary to 
the people's welfare. ° 


addach 
B 


ENEFIS 


CALA Ee 
AsssetazioN 


CAN give it and DOES give it at 
60 per cent. of the usual cost. 
The Largest and Strongest 


Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$1,000,000 CASH SUBPLUS. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Associgtion has nosuperior, It 

ves Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 

alues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options, 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


OPO, A. LITCHFIELD, Pres...53 State St,, Boston, — 
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BUY 


City and County Bonds 


which are a tax lien upon all tax- 
able property within their Limits, 
and ahead of all mortgages. 

Now is the time to take no chances 
with your principal, but it is a fav- 
orable time to buy high grade Bonds. 


WE OFFER 


the following named Bonds at a speciul 
low price of 


PAR AND INTEREST 
subject to previous sale and advance in price. 
MGAENS COUREG, OIG s oc cccccvesevcedicccedoccdccscsccciis 6s 
Cee, GE BGO Gs Backs ccccccscactecscccnshhedepecesess ts 
Clarion, Towa, School .......... soecesenssecebanocencnsets 6s 
Clay County, LOWS .......0ccccccceceeecsesseeeeeeeeeeenes 6s 
Ciiatom, Tend, BaROGd «6. ccscccccceccospsogescadscvccasesces fis 
City of Glenwood, TOWS. .......ccccccccccccssscecccsoeeees 6s 


City of Guthrie Centre, Iowa. 








Keith County, Neb............. . 6 
City of EAgoattonr, Und ....0cc.c-ceccocbecctagenenssanne be 
City of Lorain, Oh10 ..........cceccceeeeree SG onsneeecee fs 
City of Marion, Ind..............sseeee $ 9¢ethegtaecece Os 
Meagher County, Mont............... oeegeseueadaccee hs 
City of Noblesville, Ind .............++ wre ere -6s 
Olin, Towa, School ............ceeceeee eseves qewadacecs 6s 
City of Piqua, Ohi0 ..........cceececeeereees Ueadanss cases 63 
City of Superior, Wis.........ccccccccccsssceeeaneens fis 
Putnam County, Ohio ............cceeeeees tis 
City of Rochester, Ind ...........seeeees ie 
City of Tipton, Ind ......ccccccccccccsccccscccccscetnn oe 
Wabash County, TR .cccccccccccveccecccccsccccccsseun Pa 
Washington County, Il], ........cccccccceesecenseceeenenes 6a 
We also offer 
City of Milwaukee, WI8.............c cece cece eee e eee e eee oD 
City of Omaha, NED 2.2.0... ccc ec cece es eeeeeeeenceeeeneee DR 
City of Youngstown, Obi0...........cceee cee eceeeeeeeeee hs 
City of Portland, Oregon, Gold...............cce ce eeeees 5s 
City of West Bay City, Mich.........ccceee cesceeeenees fs 


City of Peru, Ind 
Kansas City, M0......cccccccscccccccccccsevscesseccesoees 5 





The above named bonds vary in time to ran from 
one to thirty years. 

Full particulars furnished upon application, 

We have sold over $60,000,000 of County and City 
Bonds and none of our clients have lost a dollar of 
interest or principal. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 
15 Wall St., New York. 
163-165 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans 


—Of— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON-— 


Improved Denver Property 
HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 6%4°%o AND 7%o 


We personally examine all yrepentien. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


~ FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 
S| FIR U ORTGAGES pa , 


Peer eee 


seeeeee 














for References. 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, Wart’ 















Paid for 
Defaulted 


C. J. Brown, 


John Hancock B’ld’g, 
178 Devonshire St., Boston. 





ested among desirable and§feasible co-opera- 














lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, £281,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, 8300, $500 and $1,000 
each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 MUk St., Boston. 
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HON. HAMILTON FISH. 
“Mr. Fish was born in New York City, Aug. 3, 1808, 
and died at Garrison’s, N. Y., Sept.7. An aristocrat 
by birth he early entered upon a career of public 


service, beginning as a Whig and ending as a Re-- 


publican, but usually broader than any party and 
always above suspicionasaman. When only thirty- 
four years old he was sent to Congress, and when 
forty he became governor of the Empire State. In 
1851 he entered the United States Senate, and though 
not as radical as Sumner cast his influence against 
slavery. Throughout the Civil War, as a private 
citizen of wealth and high social rank, he gave liber- 
ally of money and influence to the support of the 
Union cause. In 1869 he entered the cabinet of 
President Grant as Secretary of State, and from 
March, 1869, to March, 1877, he guided the diplomacy 
of the nation and counseled the president with a 
wisdom and courage that entitle him to the lasting 
gratitude of patriots. He introduced improvements 
in the examinations of consuls. He negotiated im- 
portant treaties and procured from the Geneva 
Tribunal decisions on international law as affecting 
indirect damages suffered in war that are of great- 
est importance not only to us but all nations. Mr. 
Fish did not please everybody. New England peo- 
ple have not forgotten the treatment which Charles 
Sumner and John Lothrop Motley received from 
President Grant and Mr. Fish, but, after this is said, 
it becomes all men to recognize the extraordinary 
services rendered to his country by the man, who, at 
a ripe old age, has just passed away. 


REV. GEORGE 8. PELTON. 

Rev. George S. Pelton, for four years pastor of the 
church at Higgamun, Ct., died Sept. 6, at the age of 
49 years. He was born at South Windsor, Ct., and 
graduated from Amherst College in 1872 and Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary four years later. Mr. 
Pelton’s first charge was at Glendon, Minn., and he 
subsequently went to Deadwood, Dak., where he 
was associated in missionary work with Rev. B. 
Fay Mills. After three years in Denver, Col., he 
came to New England and assumed charge of a 
mission church in Worcester before accepting his 
pastorate in the town where he died. 





For Sleeplessness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
and you will exchange a night of restless tossing 
for one of dreamless sleep. i 





FALL STYLES 


FOR ’93. 


Jackson & Co., 


HATTERS, 
126 Tremont Street. 


—_—_ 


COMPLETE LINE 


Silk and Derby 
HATS. 


ALSO 


THE FALL 
“DUNLAP” 


Controlled nd sold only at 


Jackson & C0., 


HATTERS. 
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that some houses alwa 


You have noticed seem jo,reed rensiatng: 


faded.- Others always look bright, clean, fresh. 


The owner of the first 


“economizes” with “cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build. 


ings never look as well. 


Almost everybody knows that good paint can Only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. Th. 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch’’. process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 


** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 


**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsb’'gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (ritisburgh) 


** ATLANTIC " (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY "’ (New York) 

“‘ BROOKLYN "’ (New York) 
**COLLIER "’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


*LEWIS” (Philadeiphia) 

** MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” cud 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
“ULSTER " (New York) 

**UNION "' (New York) 


For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building, 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing intorma- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO,, 


1 Broadway, New York, 











Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va- 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 
able. 


For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and 
wooden structures ofall kinds, and wher- 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. — 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. ° 
Jersey City, N. J. 














This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic meth of giving. 
It was first published as an 


The 
66 $6099 

Harris article in the Congregation- 
alist, and*attracted wide no- 


Method of -| ike .ten Wahoos" 
ng” in resent form have 
Giving : 


been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
82.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston. 


e s These goodg are 
ic li adapted to a wide 
range of Art Needle 

4 : delicate embroidery 
| Oo j a use the thread singly; 
for heavier work use 


two threads in combination. Filo Silk is very loosely 
twisted, and should aiways be bought on spools, which 
keep the silk clean and prevent shop wear and fraying. 
in this way you save time and money, by avoiding 
waste and inconvenience, at - 

the same time smproving Js 

your workmanship, D 










ate E ssrebbsbeed:! Hie: este 

jorence Home Needlework for 1893 is now 
—_ ™ The subjects are Corticelli Darning, Corticelit 
Drawn-work and Reeling Raw Silk 4s seen at the 
Worla’s Fair. Crocheted LampShades, Embroidery and 
Pillow Lace are alsodescribed. Send 6 cis., mentioning 
year, and we will mail you the book ; 96 pp., 87 illus. 
NONOTICK STK CO 7 Semon st Reston, Mase 











TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 


a Specialty. Mon yments. 52-page cat. free. 
TYPEWRITER | 45 Liberty St_, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, {186 Monroe St., C 
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Parl $3 


the latest s 


frotect you against high prices. 
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SHOE anriine 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 


Very Stylish. 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
ones Three Soles, Extension Edge 


vale? and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 5 
W.L. Donaies Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
tyles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
Do You Wear Them? 
W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, t0 
Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we are contented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin WL, Doug las 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business, The dealer who selis you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price ® 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money & 
§ paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 0 
If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes § 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 9 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail. x 
Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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THE RELATION OF THE BOARD TO 
THE OHUROHES. 

It will be remembered that the American 
Board, at its last annual meeting, appointed a 
committee of eleven to consider the relation of 
the board to the churches and report to the 
next meeting. Two meetings of the commit- 
tee have been called, one at Chicago early in 
May and another in Boston in July. The re- 
port of the committee, though signed by only 
seven of its members, is presented, we believe, 
without the dissent of any ffom its recommen- 
dations. The report follows: 


Under the action by which the committee 
was appointed two matters seemed to be 
properly before it. One concerned the 
method by which candidates for corporate 
membership in the board should be nomi- 
nated, the other had reference to the num- 
bers of which the corporate board should 
consist. 

Inasmuch as the board, at its annual 
meeting in Chicago, voted unanimously to 
try the plan there submitted of securing a 
certain portion of its new members through 
the nomination of specified organizations of 
Congregational churches; and inasmuch as 
the committee and the board itself will have 
no opportunity to observe the working of 
this plan and to judge of its merits before 
the time when this report has to be made, 
it appeared to be the only fair and wise 
course to extend the period for making a 
test of this method of securing the nomina- 
tion of new members. 

Since the Congregational churches have 
increased very greatly in numbers since 
there has been any material increase in the 
numbers constituting the board, and since 
this has been thought by many to be an- 
other of the ways in which the mutual 
fellowship of the board and the churches 
might be quickened and harmony promoted, 
the committee was of the opinion that the 
enlargement of the body is exceedingly de- 
sirable. On the, basis of these views, and 
in the hope that what is here submitted 
may prove to be of practical value to the 
board in the working out of the high and 
sacred ends for which the board was origi- 
nally constituted, the committee makes the 
following recommendations: 

First. That the plan for asking for nom- 
inations to be made by State or other Con- 
gregational bodies of the churches for fill- 
ing vacancies in the corporate membership 
of the board, which was temporarily adopted 
at the last annual meeting—-and which reads 
a8 follows: ‘“‘That the committee for the 
nomination of new members appointed at 
this meeting be directed to receive from 
the State, Territorial or independent organ- 
izations of Congregational churches during 
the coming year nominations of persons to 
fill vacancies which may occur in the board, 
somewhat more in number being desirable 
than the average usually assigned to any 
State or Territory; and from such names, if 
furnished, to select and report at the next 
annual meeting enough to fill three-fourths 
of the vacancies which may then exist, re* 
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7 the latest and best 
styles, and how to 
Write 





Rae’s Lucca Oil ti 






BOOK FREE, 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 
elaborate Catalogue of Pianos 


VE $10 


and see how little it takes to get an instrument when you begin right. 
.) (PIANOS from $175.00 up.) 


CORNISH & CO.,—‘7'7cr.'—Washington, M. J. 


(ORGANS from $27.50 up 
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gard being had to a division between minis- 
ters and laymen and the apportionment of 
members according to the by-laws ’’—be con- 


tinued for the next two ensuing years. 
Second. 


1894. 


Third. That the by-laws three and five 
be amended to correspond with the second 


recommendation. 


Fourth. That seasonable notice be an- 
nually sent by the proper officials of the 
board to the several bodies of churches to 
enable them to make the suggested nomina- 


tions. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
F. A. Nosueg, C. H. Cass, 
A. H. Quint, G. C. Moszs, 


RALPH EMERSON, A. E. Dunnina, 
GrorGeE H. Rust, Secretary. 





A NEw CooK-BooK.—Miss Maria Parloa has just 
written a new cook-book, which has been got out 
in handsome style, with illustrations, illuminated 


cover, etc., by the Liebig Extract of Meat Company. 
It gives a large number of receipts of whose practi- 
cal value Miss Parloa’s reputation is a sufficient 
guarantee. This little book will be sent, free of 
charge, by mail, to those of our readers who will 
send an application on a postal card to Messrs. 
Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, New York City. Every 
housewife will appreciate it, and will find in it 
many simple receipts for the improved preparation 
of some of the familiar dishes, as well as more 
elaborate receipts for various delicious things, sup- 
posed, perhaps, to come in the province of the “* pro- 
fessional” cook, but which, by Miss Parloa’s direc- 
tions, can now be successfully prepared at home. 





A WorD oF CAUTION.—It is the safer plan, before 
purchasing any new furniture, to insist upon a cata- 
logue of 1893-4 styles. Every furniture house ought 
to have such a catalogue if their stock is complete 
and up to date, and a house which does not have a 
catalogue had better be ignored. 


ARE you nervous, are you all tired out, do you have 
that tired feeling or sick headache? You can be relieved 
of all these symptoms by taking Hood’s pacceueee™. 
which gives nerve, mental and bodily streng 
thoroughly purifies the blood. It also creates a good 
appetite, cures indigestion, heartburn and dyspepsia. 





Hoop’s PILLS are easy to take, easy in action and sure 
in effect. 25 cents a box. 
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Thrifty Housewives 
delight in bright 
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Pieces , 

of silver are § 
INLAID ; 
in the back of the « 
bow] and handle, then § 
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%Q plated entire. Made only by @ 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct, 5 
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and Organs ever published. It will show you 
Send foritto-day, It will 
s more than please you. 







= The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
& 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 





That the limit of corporate 
membership be fixed at the number of 350, 
and that, in addition to the vacancies regu- 
larly occurring, twenty-five persons be nom- 
inated. and chosen at each annual meeting 
for the next four years, commencing with 


h and 


365 





Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week. the 
year round, or-one that lasts 

‘till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or ‘pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much, It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 

Pittsburgh. Gao. A. Macseih Co. 


ACUUM Leather On 
keeps leather new and 
restores it to newness when 
hard and brittle, unless it is 
cracked—it won’t mend 
cracks—25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swoh and book— 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 
store. 





Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester.N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer | 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 









From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circularsand samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO., 


EGET: a2 Vesey orbs rk, 
£ 8 Lovely 

* Named 
Hyacinths, 


Different Colors, 
for blooming in 
sent 


Call, post pei ’ 
For 10 Cents, 


together with our 

beautifully _illus- 

Shy pasa 

o ges, and a 

somelecopy ofthe 

iy il 4 a yer, 40 

pages, ¢ int justrated and containing two 
ma, “Pong large colored plates of flowers. 

ouR FALL CATALOGUE for 1893. A superb 

work of Art. We offer the finest stock of Hya- 

cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Free- 

sias, etc. and scores of rare new Bulbs and Plants 

for fall planting and winter blooming, also choice 

Shrubs, Trees and Fruits. It is the most beautiful 

$ 01 complete Catalogue of the kind ever issued. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
¥ FFFFTFFFFFFFFFFFFO 


FFF 
WHARTSHORN'S suabe Rou 


Beware 


of imitations. 
NOTICE oN 
AUTOGRAPH ABEL 
OF AND GET 
SEHARTSHOR 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY 3s.cz- 


™.35100, 
. to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. 


ki k. MONROE 

Eoasun Myo Con x No. fist La Crosse, Wis- 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 

CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 

GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN na tet ao 
VERTISING COLUMNS. MENTIO 

yee OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE 

MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
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The old way was 
good, but the 
new way is bet- 

ter; you only §. 

have to make 


the crust, and 
fill it with 


None-Such 


CONDENSED 
Fra/be wince Neat 


then it is ready 


5, .| forbaking. With 
OD this convenient 


luxury it is a 


a | pleasuretomake 
Pocerecee |" Bie 88 
well as to cat 


them. 

Each package makes 
two large pies. 
Ask the grocer for it. 
Merrell-Soule Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

















Some 
Ladies 


It is a great an- 
noyance. Ladies 
of “full habit” 


Perspire 
suffer much from 
Constantly this cause, 


though many slender ones are 
equally afflicted. 


removes the cause, dispels 
offeasive odor, allays irritation, 
heals all skin affections, cures 
and prevents chafing. 
It will positively cure 
Eczema, Itching, 
Burns, Ery sipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 
A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent ee for liberal sample and book 


Use COMFORT SOAP 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for pe 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake. 


LOGIN TENTS 


Reinvigorates a de- 
pleted system. Sorrow 
can deplete as well as 
pain and disease. 








BARRYS” TRIGOPHEROUS 
We HAIR A” SKIN. 


ey 
dness, gray hair. and dandru: 
part we r/) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
. 4, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
* skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. aie dransieen er ey eaeee. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 


VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
.TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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A REVIEW OF THE 8T. LOUIS OON- 


VENTIONS. 

The leaders of the armny of 22,000,000 Sunday 
school teachers and pupils have held their 
rally and returned to the fight against the foes 
of Christ’s little ones. The great Sunday 
school conventions have commanded the at- 
tention of large numbers who have filled the 
Exposition Building throughout the sessions. 
The personnel of the delegates has won the pro- 
found respect of St. Louis. They are brainy 
as well as energetic men. The fvreign dele- 
gates are characterized by high culture com- 
bined with marked modesty, and many of 
them are blessed with a robust physique, 
which gives a restful sense to the listeners, 
when they speak, of great reserve force. It is 
refreshing to hear their full, round, mellow 
tones upon the platform. Among them were 
Hon. F. F. Belsey of Rochester, Eng.; J. 
Munroe Gibson, D.D., and Mr. Edward Tow- 
ers of London; D. 'T. May, Bristol; J. J. Wal- 
ton, Hull; Dr. J. G. Fettzger, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; Rev. Mr. Strauss, military chaplain at 
Posen; Dr. J. L. Phillips, India; Torrance 
Frazer, Montreal; Hon. J. J. McLaren, To- 
ronto; Alfred Day, Ontario; R. H. Buchanan, 
Quebec; and Rev. H. H. Filke, Prome, Bur- 
mah. From the United States appeared such 
leaders as B. F. Jacobs, Chicago; Dr. J. A. 
Worden, Pennsylvania; M.C. Hazard, Massa- 
chusetts ; Prof. H. M. Hamill, Iliinois; Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut, New Jersey; Professor Sims, 
Mississippi; Dr. C. R. Blackall, Pennsylvania; 
Dr. W. A. Duncan, New York; Dr. G. M. 
Boynton, Massachusetts, etc. Hospitality was 
offered in 250 homes more than were needed. 


The outdoor exercises of Saturday will long: 


be remembered. ‘First, 5,000 children from the 
city Sunday schools marched through Lucas 
Place, followed by a procession bearing coun- 
terparts of the tabernacle in the wilderness, 
the ark of the covenant, the golden candle- 
stick, the loaves of unleavened bread atid the 
altar of burnt offerings. After marching four- 
teen blocks the children, singing as they went, 
were taken to the fair grounds in elaborately 
decorated wagons. The terraced seats of the 
amphitheater were filled with 30,000 spectators 
of the exercises, which consisted of the closing 
session of the Internafional Convention, the 
erection of the tabernacle according to the 
directions of Moses, religious exercises therein, 
and, finally, a variety of athletic sports and 
races under the direction of the Y. M. C. A 
Seventy-five thousand persons were said to be 
in the grounds during the day. At about five 
o’clock a chorus of 8,000 young people sang 


-Sunday school songs in the Sportsmen’s Park, 


where some of Missouri’s finest military com- 
panies volunteered to go through their drills. 
The marvelous street car system prevented 
any disagreeable jam. The police had an easy 
time in keeping the Sunday school throngs in 
order. 

The Second World’s Convention opened Sun- 
day afternoon with a thrilling address by Dr. 
J. L. Phillips on the success and needs of 
Sunday school mission work in India. A 
brief summary of the results attained by the 
conventions is in place. They may be put 
under these headings: 1. Statistics. In the 
United States Pennsylvania has the best Sun- 
day schoo! showing, having 8,941 schools, 137,- 
023 teachers and officers, 1,092,130 scholars, 





Continued on page 367. 





‘Sneezing, 
Coughing, 
Swearing! 
Used HAKKA CREAM only three 
times. Sneezed but twice since.” 
That’s “Joe” Howard, the veteran journalist and 
qeevespendont, pee what HAKRKA CREAM did 


K 
for his HAY It is equally effective and rapid 
for Head Colds, Catarrh, &c. 


Price 50 Cents. At AN Druggists. 
Ask your Physician about BOVININE. 
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To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYER’ 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 


or turning gray. 
The best ’ 


Dressing 





™“ANLY PURITY 


To cleanse tne diood, skin, and scalp of 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether sim 
acrofulous, hereditary, or ul 
eerative, DO agency in the 
world is so specdy, econom. 
ical, and unfailing as the 


‘CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CurTIcuRA, the great skin cure, 
Cuticura Soap, an exquisite 
ekin purifier and beautifier, 
and Cuttcuna REsoOLvENT, the new blood purifier 
11d greatest o f humor remedies. In a word, thes 
» the gre test skin cures, blood poriters and 
or rem: r 8 of modern times, an used 
e treat nent of every humor ‘and ‘caso, from 
ma to 8 ‘rofula, with the most gratifying and 
fin as Sold everywhere. 
Por an co 139 AND CHEMICAL CorP., Boston. 
pe nef o Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 


piye PL’ hands and fall 

















Bla ‘heads, red, * 
rhs air cured by CUTICURA 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Antt- 
Pain Pjaster relieves rheumatic, sel. 
.\ atic, hip, kidney, chest, and 
& oains and wecknesses. Price, 25 











; “WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 


ECHAMS 


rASTELaeere F Pe crie 


DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous Pills will 
rove marvellous be sep nate to all enfeebled 
BF the above or kindred diseases. 


25 Cents a Box, 
@ but generally recognized in Eng land and, in 
fact throu out t the world to ~) “worth & 
for th ae that they 
f com- 








guinea *5 ay 
WILL CURE a wide range © 
plaints, oa that A — saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guiness, 10 
doctors’ bills. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
P New York Depot, 365 Canal St. nt 
pctattes 10128 


R Low’s L 
OLD BROWN 


Windsor Soap 


OLDEST AND MOST LASTING 
SOAP KNOWN. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. , 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 17 Cedar St., N. ¥- 
Ss DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
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Seo 
making a total of 1,229,153. New York is a 
close second, Ohio is third and Illinois fourth. 
The total membership of the Sunday schools 
in the United States is 10,991,760. The total 
for Canada, Newfoundland and Labrador is 
699,000. Europe 9,383,850, of whom 6,561,994 
are in England and Wales, Asia 251,794, Africa 
169,849, Oceanica 713,902, South America 153,- 
00, Central America and Mexico 16,300, the 
world 22,397,808. Since the convention of 1890 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri and Ohio and the Province of Nova 
Scotia have been added to the list of banner 
States and Provinces, by which is meant those 
fully organized in all their counties. During 
the same period Missouri has made the most 
absolute progress. She has raised $25,000 for 
the work aud has organized afl her 115 coun- 
ties. In general, the progress in the Sunday 
school work throughout the world, according 
to Supt. William Reynolds, has been greater 
than during the ten years previous and greater 
during the last ten years than during the pre- 
ceding ceutury. Hon. Lewis Miller of Ohio 
was elected president of the International As- 
sociation, B. F. Jacobs, Chicago, of the World 
Association. 

2. The following important resolutions were 
unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That this International Convention 
recognizes with devout gratitude to Almighty 
God the blessings which have come to the 
church and the world through the I[nterna- 
tional Lesson System. Ithas stimulated Bible 
study to a degree never before known. It has 

laced the richest and fullest acquisition of 

ble knowledge in the hands of the common 
people. It has developed and deepened the 
sense of Christian brotherhood and fellowship. 

Resolved, That this convention strongly 
affirms its belief in the International Lesson 
System as being, all things considered, the 
most practical for Sunday schools generally, 
and, for the sake of the blessings and advan- 
tages secured by uniformity, earnestly urges 
all Sunday schools to adhere to it. In order 
that the International System on not be 
prevented from, or hampered iu, making that 
progress which may rightfully be expected of 
it. 

Resolved, That this convention releases the 
International Lesson Committee from the in- 
structions hitherto given, except that the unan- 
imous action of the Pittsburg convention on 
temperance lessons, based on the unanimous 
recommendation of the executive committee, 
shall remain in force. 

Resolved, That Sunday schools throughout 
the United States and Canada be recommended 
to establish normal courses and teachers’ 
meetings . i 

It was voted to take up work among the 
colored people of the South. Many of the 
States on this account largely increased their 
subscriptions. B. F. Jacobs superintended 
the taking of the triennial collection, and 
$7,633 per year for the next three years were 
raised, while $5,000 was raised in half an hour 
toward paying the indebtedness upon the 
Sunday school building at the World’s Fair. 
A large collection was also to go toward send- 
tng a missionary to Japan. The next Interna- 
ional Convention will be in Boston, and the 
hext World’s Convention probably in England. 

3. Important forms of work emphasized : 

1. The railroad ec: k ‘ 
Mishenpetie en work, by Boston W. Smith, 


2. The details of the complete organization of a 
ome, by as J. Semelroth, St. louie 
New Yorks class department, by W. A. Duncan, 
@ systematic visitation of Sunday schools 
pms. G. White, Norwich, Eng. r f 
F Examination of teachers and international 
iplomas, by Hon. Edward Towers, London. 


State normal classes and annual graduations 
by Prof. H. M. Hamill, [ilinois. i j 


.H i 
Bt. Lauis, house visitation, by M. Greenwood, 
- International Bib) 
‘on. Charles Waters, 1 ay ing Association, by 
4. Effect upon St. Louis. The city has cer- 
tainly gained an abiding blessing from these 
Conventions, characterized as they have been 
arson. thoughtfulness and fervid 
in God. Wednesday night overflowing 
Tayer meetings were held, although the an- 
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nual exposition openéd then with ‘unusually 
attractive features. There is a revival atmos- 
phere, and the pastors are looking forward 
joyfully to the winter’s work and ingathering. 

5. The strengthening of interstate and inter- 
national bonds. In this Sunday school work 
all States and countries are united. No one 
could have told a Southerner from a North- 
erner as the absolutely unanimous action was 
taken in behalf of the colored race, and Dr. 
Potts of Ontario humorously said that Canada 
was glad to annex the United States that they 
might together spread the knowledge of God’s 
Word. Hon. F. F. Belsey, speaking for Eng- 
land, said: ‘‘I see inthese World Conventions 
the welding together of the two great Chris- 
tian nations, Great Britain and the United 
States. I believe every possible dispute be- 
tween them will be settled not by the arbitra- 
ment of the sword but by the voice of reason 
and of Christianity.” 

The closing session of the World Convention 
was impressive. Aspellbeund audience filled 
the floor and the balconies until eleven o’clock 
in the evening. President Jacobs gathered 
the pages, ushers and reception committee 
on the platform to shake hands with them 
and give them earnest, Christian words. He 
thanked the reporters and the chorus for their 
services, not omitting to urge them to conse- 
erate pen and voice to Christ. Miss Johnson 
sang with exquisite sweetness, Dear Friends, 
Good-by, and May the Lord Watch Between 
Us. Mr. Jacobs added his final words of fare- 
well. Appropriate hymns were sung by choir 
and congregation and Dr. Warren Randolph 
pronounced the benediction. E. ¥F. W. 
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Made only by N, K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 
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Sailing Away, 
both of them fur 
pleasure, — 
with the 
chances for 
safety in 
favor of 
SSS the wash- 
board. In fact, there isn’t much 
chance for safety until it’s 
gone. Ifyou don’t want your 
clothes rubbed to pieces — 


throw 
it a- LE 
way. “>”. 

Use 

Pearline. That 
washes without 
harm.. The 
washboard wears 
out while it’s getting things 
clean. It’s rub and wear with- 
out Pearline. It's hard work, 
too. Pearline takes away the 
rubbing and the work. No 
use for either, it takes away 
the dirt easily, quickly, cheap- 


lv. 300 TAMES PYLE. New York. 














One-half this space 
To catch your eye, 
One-half to tell 
You what to buy. 
One-half the work 
Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 
Of working won 
BY USING 


Powder 


The Best, the quickest, 
and by far the cheapest 
cleaner in the world. 


Sold everywhere. 





Boston, Montreal, 











‘he sun shines for all 


will, 


ng desired, 





but it won’t heat your house in winter. 
We have had fifty years’ experience manu- 
facturing heating apparatus. 
choice of method. We manufacture 
Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc 


They are for sale ly a best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue free. 


Our heaters 


We give you your 


tter send for it, indicating manner of heat- 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 


207, 209, and 211 Water St, 
NEW YORK. 
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R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


We wrote another advertisement for Linens and Blankets and tore it wp because the one we put in 
last week is better. It brought magnificent sales, and every bargain which we then offered we offer now, 


Our 


urchases were enormous, and it took some courage to make them. So wholly aside from 


mo; 


avait which comes with the success, there is a deep satisfaction in the way our customers show their fa 


in our statements and co-operate with us in one move which we 
All that needs to be added is the notice that 
Those at $6 and below can be fou 


LINENS AND BLANKETS. 


st two weeks that, whether we wished 


forters and of Down Puffs. 
Linen Department. 


LAST 
REPEATED. 


WEEK’S ADVERTISEMENT 


since last Monda 


Our Sales have been so extraordinary in these Departments the 
to or not, we have been compelled to go into the market and buy “‘liberally.’’ This has put our stock into splen- 
did condition, fully assorted with the newest goods, and as “ liberal buyers ’’ are not common today we secured 
prices in these necessaries of life that are very tempting. 


BLANKETS. 


Probably almost every one in 
New England knows by this time 
what we are doing in Blankets. 
Private individuals, schools, hotels, 
hospitals, asylums, institutions, 
should keep themselves thoroughly 
posted in the facts of our Linen 
and Blanket Sale. 


WHITE BLANKETS. 
10-4. 31.90, 82.85, $3.75, $4.50, $4.75, $5.00, 25.50, $6.25, 
7.50, $8.75, 810.00. 

11-4. $2.60, 83.25, $3.50, 85.00, 85.75, 86.00, 87.00, $7.25, 
87.50, 88.25, 88.50, 9.50, 810.50, $12.50. 

12-4. £5.62, 87.00, 87.50, $8.25, 88.50, £10.00, $11.50, $13.00, 
$15.00, $20.00. 

13-4. 88.00, $8.50, $9.00, $11.00, #13 50, 814.50, 818.00. 

24-4. 314.00, $15.00, 817.00, $20.00, $25.00. 

15-4. 322.00. 

These represent Plain and Fancy Borders in Blue, 

Pink, Yellow, Red. 

SCARLET BLANKETS. 

10-4. 4.50. 

Dk-4. 85.25, 85.50, 87.50, 88.75. 


GRAY BLANKETS. 


10-4. £2.75. 

4-4. $3.50, 24.50, £5.00, 26.00, $12.00. 

Wrapper Blankets. Great Variety of Patterns 
and Colors. 


83.75, $4.50, 5.00, $6.75, $8.00, $10.00 each. 
PINK OR BLUE BORDERS. 





Es PRT, ccchanesnccacvecdvoscubecqobsansegness now $4.75 
11-4. #8.50...... ... NOW $6.00 
GD SEPIEE. bn ccncccapacceaucdcscdacsesusntessand now 87.00 
OS now $8.00 





PINK OR BLUE BORDERBS. 


Every Thread Wool. 
DE BIDE. ccik.cccdcecicnceseccnvcvencsebonassnoued now S35. 








GLASS TOWELING “ MADE.” 


18 x36. $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 per dozen. 
20x36. §2.50. 
24x36, $3.00, $4.50. 


CRASHES. 


18-inch, 10c , 12$c., 15c., 25e. 
20-inch, 15e, 





GLASS TOWELING. 


18-inch, l0c., 12gc. and lic. 
20-inch, 20c. 
22-inch, 25. 
24-inch, 25c. 


TOWELS, 
20x 40 White Fancy Huck, Fringed, $3.75 per doz. 
21x42 White Huck, Hemstitched, oot a doz. 
24x44 White Huck, Fringed, $3.00 per doz. 

Fall Line, Fringed and Hemstitched. 
£4.50, $4.00, 7.50, 99.00, 10.50, $12.00, B13 50, $15.00, $18.00, 
$19.50, $21.00 per doz. 

Linen Bath Towels, 50c., 62 1-2c., 75c. each. 

Cotton B Zic., BI1 Ve., 50c., 
1-2e , Tic., 87 1-Ze., $1.00, #1.85, 81.50, 

Linen Sheets, Hemmed, $4.50 per pair. 

Linen Sheets, Hemstitched, # 00 pair. 

i4nen Sheets, Other qualities, $6.50, $7.50, $10.00, 


FRENCH COTTONS. 


33-inch, 28c., 30c., 37}c., 40c., 42c., 45c. 
43-inch, 42c. 

53-inch, 42c. 

73-inch, 58e. 

84-inch, 67¢. 

#-inch, 87$c. 


DAMASK. 


DAMASK NAPKINS. 
4 NAPKINS, 82.75, $3.00, $3.50, $3.60, $4.00, 24.35, 34.50, 
00, $7.00, $7.50, £8.00, 88.50, 89.00, $10.00, 11.00, £12.00, 
$13.00, 813.50, $15.00, $16.00, $17.00, $18.00, $25.00, $37.50. 


DAMASK CLOTHS. 

8-10 CLOTHS, $3.50, $4.00, 4.50, 85.50, $7.50, $8.00, $8.50, 
$10.00, 11.00, $13.00, $14.50. 

8-12 CLOTHS, 83.00, 34.00, $4.50, 25.50, 86.50, $7.00, $8.50, 
£9.00, 89.50, 810.00, $11.50, $12.00, $13.00, $13.50, $15.00, 

6. 

10-10. $6.50, 88.00, $9.00, $10.50, $11.00, $13.50, $15.00, $18.00, 

10-12, 87.50, $9.00, $12.50, $15.50, $16.50, $18.50, $21.00, #21.50, 
#25 00, $26.50, $37.50. 

10-14, 812.00, $15.00, $16.00, $18.00. 

10-16, $18.00. 


IRISH DAMASKS. 


By the yard, worth just twice our prices. 
Coy Coy 
dSe., SSe., Oe 


OTHER DAMASKS. 
50ec., 62}c , 75c., 87dc., 81.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 
COUNTERPANES, 
QUILTS, 
BEDSPREADS. 


ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES. 
$1.00, $1.25. 


on street 





e. ® 


we have opened our full line of Com- 


8, others in Blanket and 


CROCHET QUILTS. 


Single Beds, $1 25, $1.50, $1.75. 
Double Beds, 88c., $1.25, $1.50, $2.00. 


ENGLISH DAMASK. 
(&mbreidered.) 
Double Beds, $12.00, $16.00. 


SATIN DAMASK. 


Double Beds, ecru and white, $8.50. 
Single Beds, $8.50. 


SATIN DAMASK QUILTS. 
(Fnglish.) 
Single Beds, £5.00, $5.50, $6.50, $7.00. 
Double Beds, $3.50, $4.25, 85.00, 87.00, $8.00, $8.50, $10.00, 


$12.00. 
Extra size, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, $11.00, $13.50. 


SAME-—-BLOCK PRINTED. 
Double Beds, $10 50, $12.00, $13.50. 


MITCHELLINE QUILTS. 
Double Bed, $2.50. 


MARSEILLES QUILTS. 
(American.) 
Double Beds, $1.89, $3.50, $4.75. 
Extra size, $5.50. 


MARSEILLES QUILTS. 
(English.) 
Single beds, $4.50, $5.00. 
Double Beds, $6.50, $7.00, 87.50, $8.00, $9.00, 812.00, $13.50, 
Extra size, $9.00. 


FRENCH DIMITY. 


Single Beds, $1.25; Double Beds, $1.50. 


ENGLISH DIMITY. 
Single Beds, $3.00; Double Beds, $3.50. 


CRIB QUILTS. 


Marseilles, ow me oe $1.50. 
Satin Damask, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50. 

Satin Damask, printed, $3.50, $4.50. 
Satin Damask, embroidered, $4.50. 


COLORED QUILTS. 


a. Double Beds, $1.29. Colors—pink, blue, light 
rown. 
Mitchelline. Double Beds, $2.00. Colors—Red, Pink, 
Blue, Yellow, Nile, Salmon. 
a Crochet. Double Beds, $3.50. Colors—Pink, 
ue 


Art Quilts. Double Beds, #2 75, #4.50, 84.90, $9.00. Col- 
one and White, Red and White and Chintz 

effects. 

ar Quilts. Double Beds, $3.50. Colors—Blue and 

Linen Pillow Gaers 21x36 inch 31.00 per pair. 

nen ow Case x 36 inches, $1. . 

Linen Pillow Cases, 21§x 36 inches, au, $1.65, 
$1.75, $1.90, $2.25, $2.50. 

Linen Pillow Cases, 25 x 36 inches, $2.25. 


We have inaugurated a special feature in connection with these sales which is very popular, namely: 
Any one may return any of the goods if, when they are received, they are not entirely satisfactory. 
Schools, Hotels, Hospitals, Asylums and Institutions, in the interest of economy, should be thoroughly 
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at home in this Department. 


WE ARE CLAD TO 
SEND SAMPLES. 


SILKS. 


Colored Satin Duchesse, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.75. 
Changeable Satin Duchesse, $1.50. 
Changeable Surahs, $1.06. 
Changeable Taffetas, $1.00. 
Black Satins, $1.50, $2.00, $2.25, $2.50. 
Brocaded Colored Satins, $1.50. 
Colored Velvets, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. 
FULL LINE 
BLACK DRESS COODS. 





R. 
DRESS GOODS AND SILKS. 








Novelty Woolens. 





Changeable Poplins, $1.50. 
Changeable Diagonals, $1.25. 
Changeable Hop Sacking, $1.50. 
Changeable Silk and Wool Effects, 

$2.00, $2.50, $2.75, $8.25. 
Silk and Wool Homespun, 

The very latest, $8.75. 

Figured Wool Bengaline, $2.50. 





SOME SPLENDID VALUES 
IN NEW COODS. 


Plain Woolens. 
Basket Weaves, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 
Diagonals, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 
Jacquard Effects, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
Hop Sacking, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 
Drap de Paris, $1.50, $2.00. 
Serges, $1.00, $1.25. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


When ordering please mention The Congregationalist. 








